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A  Trumpet  that  is  Making  History- 

B«wtiMMW9totMi  lt*s  a  Super-Trumpet  **  Without  any 
.  .Trr™.,..  "Super"  In  the  Price  - 


**A”  point!  to  the  mechined 
luspenslon  rinp,  seated 
snuKly  over  the  barrel. 
The  spiral  sprlnc.  "C.” 
attached  to  this  rinf,  ex¬ 
pands  when  the  pump  Is 
depressed  and  contracts 
sharply  to  normai  when 
pressure  is  released. 

"B"  is  a  metai  atop,  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  felt  cushion. 
Here  shown  below  Its  act¬ 
ual  position,  this  stop  is 
welded  to  the  center  rod 
and  halts  the  upward 
thrust  of  the  piston  at 
the  proper  point. 

"D”  shows  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spring,  welded 
to  a  threaded  sleeve  that 
rides  on  the  center  rod. 
By  turning  the  suspension 
ring,  the  sleeve  may  be 
lowered  to  stiffen  the 
action,  or  raised  to 
lighten  it.  No  other 
trumpet — no  other  maker 
— offers  this  exclusive 
feature. 

“E”  Is  a  lug  welded  to  the 
piston,  and  riding  in  a 
carefully  machined  slot. 
Only  one  lug  and  one  slot 
are  present  —  making  it 
absolutely  impossible  to 
insert  the  piston  incor¬ 
rectly. 


Musicians  who  insist  on  the  utmost  in  performance,  should  check  up  on  this 
newest  and  latest  York  Achievement. 


No  “gadgets” — no  fantastic  claims — no 
“inspired”  indorsements — BUT,  just  plain 
old-fashioned  quality — and  plenty  of  it.  A 
Floating  Valve  Action  that  starts  in  where 
others  leave  off.  One-piece  hammered  bell. 
Pistons  18%  Nickel  Steel,  treated  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  tempering  hardening  process  known 
only  to  the  York  Factory.  Pistons  fitted 
to  001”,  thereby  minimizing  leakage  and 
resulting  in  freer  blowing  qualities.  The 
York  process  of  reaming  valve  case 
linings,  grinding  and  hardening  pistons, 
results  in  the  most  perfect  valve  action 
buUt  to  date. 

Intonation  is  a  surprise  and  a  revelation 
— here  is  a  Trumpet  with  a  heavy,  solid 
tone  of  tremendous  carrying  power — a 
Trumpet  capable  of  utmost  extremes  in 
pianissimo  and  fortissimo  effects.  True  in 
all  valve  combinations.  Truly,  a  Trumpet 
for  the  Artist. 

From  Mouthpiece  to  Bell,  it’s  a  quality 
product.  No  labor  or  expense  has  been 
spared  in  its  making.  Just  what  exacting 
performers  have  long  demanded,  but  never 


before  fotmd — a  legitimate  S3mphon7 
Model  for  the  discriminating  Artist  It 
will  positively  outperform  Trumpets  priced 
much  higher.  Try  it— compare  it  with  any¬ 
thing  on  the  market  regardless  of  price  or 
reputation — and  you  will  readily  see  why 
this  York  Model  42  is  making  Trumpet 
history. 

Here  are  positively  the  lowest  prices  ever 
quoted  on  a  Trumpet  of  this  character: 

Note  these  Prices  — 

CASli  TIME 

Brass.  Polished . $  93A0  $  97.13 

Brass.  Gold  Lacquered .  97.30  IKVSt 

Katin  Silver  with  Gold  Bell .  105.00  llO.iS 


DeLaxe  Cases  — 

So  flne  a  Trumpet  as  the  York  Model  should 
have  a  Case  in  keeping.  So — we  have  created 
a  DeLuxe  Case,  covered  with  finest  Alligator 
grain  Keratol,  lined  with  rich  heavy  Silk 
Plush  and  trimmed  with  finest  hardware.  No 
finer  Case  can  be  purchased  at'  any  price. 
This  Case  sells  for  $12.50  Cash  or  $13.15  on 
Time. 


YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Makers  of  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  Since  1882 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


«  THE  LIFETIME  BAND  INSTRUMENT* 


John  Robert  Bicknell  —  plays 
Buescher  French  Horn  with  St. 
Elmo,  Ill.,  High  School  Band. 
Won  1st  prize  in  1934  District 
Solo  Gintest.  (8-31-34). 


Young  Players  Forge 
Ahead  With  Bueschers 


Bettie  Jennne  WUner — plays  Free  Trial  Offer  I 

Buescher  trumpet  in  the  Senior  ■  . 

High  School  Band,  Hastings,  You  can  try  any  Buescher  instru- 

Nebr.  She  says  (6-1-34)  :  “I  like  ment  yourself — without  cost  or  obli- 

my  Buescher  trumpet  better  than  ga.tion.  Just  write  for  details  of  this 
any  other  trumpet.”  generous  offer,  mentioning  instru¬ 

ment  which  interests  you.  Latest 
literature  and  complete  information 
will  be  sent. 


True-Tone 
Musical  Journal 


Spring  issue  now  ready.  Filled  with 
interesting  and  valuable  information 
for  school  musicians,  bandmasters, 
orchestra  leaders,  and  instructors. 
Send  for  your  copy.  Free. 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Cu. 

303  BuMcher  Bldg.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


Buddy  Meyer — plays  Buescher 
Alto  Saxophone  and  conducts  his 
own  dance  orchestra  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  in  Amarillo, 
Texas.  A  real  musician  in  spite 
of  his  tender  age  and  a  real 
booster  for  Buescher  instru¬ 
ments.  (8-1-34). 


WHEN  it  comes  to  getting  ahead 
in  the  school  band  or  orchestra 
your  best  friend  is  an  easy-blowing, 
sweet-toned  Buescher.  No  matter 
what  instrument  you  play — cornet, 
saxophone,  trombone,  etc. — you  will 
hnd  in  a  Buescher  those  qualities 
which  make  playing  easier,  give  you 
greater  satisfaction,  and  enable 
faster  progress. 

Pictured  here  are  only  four  out  of 
the  many  school  musicians  who  find 
their  Bueschers  an  inspiration  and 
help  to  better  playing. 


Bob  Allee — plays  Buescher  Trom¬ 
bone  in  Roosevelt  High  School 
Band,  Des  Moines,  la.  Says 
(6-1-34) :  “I  have  the  best  tone 
and  slide  action  from  my  instru¬ 
ment.  I  like  it  fine.” 


Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments 


Marguerite  V.  Hood 

State  Supervisor  of  Music 
Helena,  Montana 


WE  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA 


Htading  up  tha  school  bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  !n  the  state  of  Montana  is  Mar¬ 
guerite  V.  Hood,  State  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Miss  Hood  has  played  in  and  directed 
bands  and  orchestras  throughout  her  high 
school  and  college  career,  besides  singing 
in  choruses  and  doing  piano  accompanying. 
Upon  completion  of  her  education  she 
taught  music  in  grade  and  rural  schools  and 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  including 
beginning  instrumental  classes,  bands  and 
orchestras,  and  vocal  work.  Later  she  con¬ 
ducted  teacher  training  classes  in  school 
music  methods  and  instrumental  methods, 
besides  teaching  piano  privately  and  in 
classes. 

In  county,  district,  end  state  Miss  Hood 
has  been  the  organizer  of  festivals  and  con¬ 


tests  and  has  had  charge  of  the  Montana 
All-State  High  School  Band,  Orchestra,  and 
Chorus.  On  October  27,  1934,  the  fifth 
consecutive  annual  meeting  of  the  Montana 
All-State  Orchestra  was  held  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  of  the 
Montana  Educational  Association,  at  Butte. 
Miss  Hood  was  the  Organizing  and  Execu¬ 
tive  Chairman.  She  chose  the  members  for 
the  orchestra  from  applicants  from  the  en¬ 
tire  stete, 

She  has  acted  as  chairman  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Interscholastic  Music  Meet  for  several 
years  and  has  trained  many  prize-winning 
soloists  and  groups,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal,  for  this  contest. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Jamestown,  North 
Dakota,  College:  was  a  student  at  North¬ 


western  University,  Evanston,  Illinois;  music 
supervisor  at  Havre  and  Bozeman;  on  the 
faculty  of  the  State  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula;  and  has  now  been  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music  since  1930. 

Miss  Hood  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference;  member  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  on  Rural  School  Music; 
Chairman  of  the  Northwest  Conference 
Committee  on  Rural  School  Music;  secretary 
of  the  Music  Section  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Auociation;  and  member  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  lota  musical  sorority.  Sha  is 
an  author  and  editor  of  courses  of  music 
study  for  grade,  junior,  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  in  applied  music  for  Montana; 
and  editor  of  the  monthly  Music  Round 
Table  in  the  Montana  Education  Journal. 


A  And  how  you'll 

^  need  the  boost  a 

brand  new  Suj^r  P>A 

instrument  will  give 

yon,  when  contest  time 

comes  ’round.  There’s  tone  for  yon — 

clean  and  solid  and  true  as  a  bell.  Chro- 

mmtic  aecnrmo'— perfect  from  top  to  bottom.  Easy 
blowinc.  Actioa  that  executes  rapid  passaxM  with 
amanng  ease  and  imoothnet*.  and  as  beautiful  an 
instrument  os  you  ever  laid  your  eye  oh. 

P-A  instruments  are  like  that.  Saxophones. 
Sousaphones.  Trumpets.  Trombones,  Clarinets, 
and  Horns;  erery  instrument  an  individual  mae- 
terpieee  and  a  work  of  art.  And  ereryone  moder¬ 
ately  priced,  in  your  easy  reach.  World’s  hishest 
dollar  yalue. 

Go,  now,  to  your  local  P-A  Dealer.  Make  this  dis¬ 
covery  for  yourself.  Trade  in  that  old  "hom"  of 
yoara  on  a  new  P-A  that  will  improve  your  play- 
inc  and  "take  yon  to  town”.  Eaey  terme  arranged. 
Or  send  postal  direct  to  the  factory  for  brand  new 
catalos  and  full  information.  Do  this  today. 
Don’t  let  price  stand  between  you  and  a  new 
instrument.  It  may  mean  “first  prise”.  117S 
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We  Are  Making  America  Musical- 
Marguerite  V.  Hood . 


The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 


This  Thing  Called  Music,  By  Victor 
Grabel  . 


PAN-AMERICAIV 


Good  Publicity  Builds  a  Good  Band,  By 
Clemens  E.  Lueck  . 


Thumbnail  Interpretations  of  Master 
Compositions,  By  Edward  Meltiar . 


A  Lesson  on  the  French  Horn,  By  Max 
P.  Pottag .  .  . 


The  School  Band  Program — Is  It  Justi¬ 
fied?  By  John  M.  Smith . 


Clarinet  Fingering  for  the  Contests,  By 
C.  L.  McCreery .  .... 


Overcoming  Faults  Common  to  Trumpet¬ 
ers,  By  Joseph  L.  Huber  . 


Drumming,  By  Andrew  V.  Scott 


Letters  and  News 


The  Pianist's  Column, 
Troendle  . . 


Theodora 


National  Medal  Winners  of  1934 


Eavesdropping,  By  Mariann  Pfiueger  24 


A  3,000  Mile  Bargain  Counter,  By 
Gretchen  Preuss  . 


I  PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INST.  A  CASE  CO. 

I  azt  P-A  mtdg.,  nkhart,  Indiana 

I  Without  obilKetiuK  me  in  any  way.  please  send  me  my  copy  of  the  new  P-A  catalog. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  the  Act  of  March  S, 
itn.  Published  monthly  except  July  and 
August  by  the  School  Musician  Publishing  Co. 
StAscription  Rates;  One  year.  United  States, 
htexico  and  U.  S.  Possessions,  6oc.  Canada, 
75c,  one  year.  Foreign  countries,  tl.50.  Single 
copies,  15c. 


(Mention  instrument  interested  in) 


Town _ 

□  Director  □  Student 


□ 

tfklet 

The  Editor's  Easy  Chair 


FOR  MUSIC’S  SAKE 

•  One  of  the  interesting  contrast  studies  that  came 
out  of  our  contact  with  Major  H.  E.  Adkins  of 
Kneller  Hall,  I»ndon,  England,  was  that  of  band 
music  enthusiasm  in  Great  Britain,  against  the 
relative  lack  of  it  in  our  own  country  The  dis¬ 
cussion  bore  on  adult,  rather  than  on  juvenile 
bands,  but  the  point  is  the  same  either  way  you 
take  it.  The  fact  remains,  according  to  the  Major, 
that  whereas  in  his  country  there  are  hundreds  of 
bands  made  up  of  men  from  the  mines,  factories, 
and  industrial  plants,  practicing  and  rehearsing 
assiduously  after  working  hours  for  the  pure  joy 
of  playing  and  eventually  entering  contests  for 
the  unencumbered  thrill  of  winning  an  honorable 
rating  to  which  there  is  frequently  no  other 
award,  in  our  own  country  the  dollar  sign  has 
supplanted  the  love  of  art  and  beaten  music  down 
to  such  mercenary  proportions  that  it  must  not 
be  publicly  indulged  in  unless  it  bears  the  union 
label. 

Instrumental  music  is  taught  in  the  schools  as 
un  avocation,  not  as  a  profession.  The  purpose  of 
its  teaching  is  to  train  the  child  in  the  art  and  to 
season  his  academic  learning  with  a  little  of  that 
which  may  be  called  exclusively  cultural.  If  this 
cultural  deposit  really  took  root,  graduate  school 
musicians  would  pursue  their  active  interest  in 
music  and  non-professional  adult  bands  would  be 
reasonably  numerous  today  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  they  do  not  pursue,  and  the  adult  bands 
do  not  exist.  The  art  love  has  been  frozen  in  the 
heart  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  money 
changers.  It  is  the  lament  of  school  band  direc¬ 
tors  that  with  few  exceptions  tbei.r  prize  winning 
performers  lay  aside  their  instruments  as  soon  as 
they  get  their  diplomas  and  promptly  forget  them. 

What  could  possibly  change  this  mercenary 
scourge  of  our  country?  What  does  our  social 
system  require  to  make  young,  amateur  musicians 
love  to  play  as  well  as  boys  love  to  play  scrub 
baseball  on  the  corner  common?  Why  must  we 
be  amply  paid  for  doing  a  thing  that  should  be  a 
pleasure  and  a  joy  to  do  without  pay? 

One  of  the  first  things  that  might  be  done 
toward  breaking  this  money  claim  that  has  laid 
hold  upon  us  would,  we  believe,  be  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  alumni  bands.  Every  town  and  city  that 
has  had  a  good  high  school  band  for  any  length 
of  time  must,  by  now,  have  an  alumni  body  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assemble  a  full  and  correct  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  entirely  of  expert  performers.  Such 
hands  could  play  summer  concerts  for  the  pleasure 
nf  playing  and  of  having  large  audiences  listen 
to  their  playing.  And  the  joy  that  would  come 
to  any  musician  out  of  such  a  practice  would,  we 
are  sure,  exceed  the  pleasure  that  could  be  taken 


out  of  a  night's  wages.  We  need  people  who  love 
to  play  for  the  love  of  the  music  and  for  the  love 
of  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  less 
favored.  No  other  wing  of  our  sm-ial  structure 
is  in  position  to  do  as  much  to  bring  about  such 
a  renaissance  as  are  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  Only  through  those 
habit  forming  school  years  may  a  generation’s 
aesthetic  character  be  molded. 

Directors,  educators,  give  some  thought  to  this 
vital  educational  need.  Leisure  time  is  a  mount¬ 
ing  problem.  Students  need  to  be  taught  to  play 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  them  love  to  play. 
Let’s  make  this  a  major  objective,  and  strive  in¬ 
telligently  to  attain  our  ends. 


IT’S  MARCH  AGAIN 

•  What  Irishman  does  not  celebrate  March  17? 
Whether  this  date  is  the  birth  or  death  of  St. 
Patrick  is  not  known  because  there  have  been  so 
many  conflicting  legends  about  him.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  born  386  A.  D.  in  the  village  of 
Nemphthur,  just  outside  of  Glastonburg,  England. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  carried  away  by 
pirates  and  taken  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  sold 
as  a  slave.  He  became  a  noted  Christian  evan¬ 
gelist  in  Ireland  and  had  immense  success  in  his 
ministrations.  St.  Patrick  founded  365  churches 
and  he  planted  schools  by  the  side  of  each.  He 
established  two  colleges,  consecrated  two  or  more 
bishops,  and  civilized  the  people  generally.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  priest,  he  became  a  statesman. 

One  popular  legend  regarding  St.  Patrick  tells 
of  his  driving  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland.  This 
story  has  been  strengthened  and  improved  by  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  story-tellers. 

Wherever  St.  Patrick  went,  he  was  preceded  by 
a  drum  so  that  the  people  would  be  attracted.  In 
this  example  the  saints  seem  to  be  imitated. 

His  age  at  bis  death  has  been  estimated  to  be 
anywhere  between  eighty-eight  and  one  hundred 
twenty-one  years.  The  place  of  his  death  is  known 
to  be  at  Saul.  Saint  Patrick’s  body  was  buried  in 
the  abbey  of  Doronpatrick.  Because  he  had  be¬ 
come  blind  and  feeble,  he  looked  forward  to  death 
as  a  release  from  care  and  as  a  reward  for  his 
labors  and  trials. 

Much  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  are  evident  in 
Ireland  on  March  17,  which  is  the  national  holi¬ 
day  of  that  country.  The  shamrock  is  worn  be¬ 
cause  when  St.  Patrick  was  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  trinity,  he  made  use  of  the  plant  bearing  three 
leaves  upon  one  stem  as  a  symbol  of  great  mys¬ 
tery.  In  Dublin  the  higher  classes  have  a  great 
ball  in  St.  Patrick  Hall,  Dublin  Castle. 


Called 

S  I  c 


By  VICTOR  GRABEL 

Eminent  Director  and  Judge 


•  THE  STORY  IS  told  that,  after  a 
series  of  lectures  on  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion,  the  day  for  examination  arrived 
and  the  following  was  one  of  the  tests 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  col¬ 
lege  class — “Give  some  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  and  principal  works 
of  each  of  the  following  composers — 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Handel.” 

One  young  man,  who  had  evidently 
been  far  more  concerned  about  foot¬ 
ball  scores  than  about  things  aesthetic, 
proceeded  to  unburden  himself  of  the 
following  information: 

“Beethoven  was  a  German  composer 
who  wrote  the  ‘Moonlight  Madonna’ 
and  other  symphonies.  He  became 
deaf  from  listening  to  his  own  music. 

“Haydn  was  of  lowly  origin,  being 
the  son  of  an  Austrian  pheasant.  He 
wrote  the  ‘Creation’ — which  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible. 

“Handel  was  a  German  composer 
who  lived  in  England  and  wrote  Italian 
operas.  He  also  wrote  ‘The  Messiah,’ 
during  which  the  audience  stands — in¬ 
cluding  the  King  and  Queen.” 

Music  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
arts  as  well  as  “the  most  liberal  of 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  finest  of  the 
fine  arts.”  The  history  of  Its  evolu¬ 
tion  thru  the  ages  is  of  as  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  serious  student  as  that 
of  any  other  art  or  profession.  The 
gradual  development  and  evolution  of 
the  musical  scale,  of  part-writing,  of 
the  symphony,  of  the  opera,  of  the 
organ,  of  the  string  instruments,  of 
the  various  woodwind  instruments,  of 


#  Mr.  Grabel 


the  orchestra,  of  the  concert  band, 
of  the  art  of  conducting — the  study  of 
any  single  phase  of  this  universal  art 
can  prove  of  intense  interest  to  the 
serious  student  who  desires  a  fuller 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  that 
which  he  is  attempting  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to. 

Too  often  we  devote  our  entire  time 
to  the  mere  mastery  of  the  technic 
of  a  single  instrument  and  totally  fail 
to  study  the  art  from  the  historical 
angle — thus  becoming  little  more  than 
mere  mechanics.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  director  learns  but  little  more  than 
the  mechanics  of  conducting  —  time¬ 
beating —  and  fails  to  master  the 
higher  and  more  advanced  phases  of 
the  art  of  conducting. 

Can  conductors  and  performers  of 
such  limited  training  and  such  narrow 
vision  be  expected  to  give  adequate 
and  sensitive  presentations  of  the  art 
w'orks  of  any  of  the  great  masters  of 
music? 

Might  It  not  increase  your  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
members  of  the  present-day  school 
bands  and  orchestras  if  you  learned 
that  the  great  Theobald  Boehm  first 
had  to  learn  to  play  on  a  flageolet; 
that  his  first  flute  (of  which  he  was  so 
proud)  had  but  a  single  key;  that 
after  he  had  become  an  artist  he 
spent  many  years  in  developing  an  in¬ 
strument  which  could  be  played  in  all 
the  various  keys  and  which  would  be 
in  tune;  that  when  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age  he  took  a  college  course  in  ap¬ 


plied  acoustics  to  aid  him  in  his  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation;  that  as  a 
result  of  this  study  he  was  enabled  to 
design  a  new  system  of  tone-holes  and 
a  new  key  system  which  brought  this 
important  instrument  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection.  This  system  was 
soon  applied  to  the  clarinet  family. 
Without  his  years  of  study  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  we  could  not  have  the 
splendid  concert  bands  of  today. 

Is  your  band  playing  Wagner’s  over¬ 
ture  to  the  Frying  Dutchmanf  What 
do  you  know  about  the  life  of  this 
great  musical  genius?  What  is  the 
legend  -upon  which  he  based  the  li¬ 
bretto  of  the  opera?  Under  what 
circumstances  did  he  gain  the  inspira¬ 
tion  lor  writing  this  opera?  In  the 
thematic  material  of  the  overture, 
which  is  the  motif  of  the  Dutchmanf 
Where  does  the  theme  of  Senta’s  ballad 
occur,  and  when  does  the  Sailors' 
Chorus  enter? 

If  you  have  learned  these  things 
(together  with  the  tradition  concern¬ 
ing  the  tempos  of  the  various  move¬ 
ments)  you  may  be  able  to  perform 
this  dramatic  overture  with  intelli¬ 
gence — otherwise  you  may  be  merely 
playing  notes. 

Is  your  orchestra  studying  the  over¬ 
ture  to  Weber’s  opera  Der  Freischutzf 
Have  you  learned  the  story  of  the 
opera?  Can  you  distinguish  the  vari¬ 
ous  important  themes  which  are  taken 
from  the  opera  and  do  you  understand 
the  mood  each  is  intended  to  depict — 
the  emotion  of  love,  fear,  horror,  or 
triumph  that  each  is  supposed  to  ex- 
~  press?  Do  you  endeavor  to  give  any 
appreciable  expression  of  these  vary¬ 
ing  emotions  as  these  contrasting 
themes  occur? 

Why  not  secure  a  biography  of  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  which  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  life  and  Ideals  of 
this  lovable  character?  It  will  repay 

(Continued  on  page  .“lO) 
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GOOD  Publicity 
Builds  a  GOOD  Band 


■  By  CLEMENS  E.  LUECK 

Bandmaster,  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  High  School 


•  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY  played 
the  major  role  in  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  last  fall  that  resulted  in  the  o^ 
ganization  of  a  new  100  piece  band, 
representing  one-fourth  the  total  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  in  the  city  of  Ripon,  Wis. 
(population  3900)  after  the  program 
of  instrumental  music  had  been  in  the 
doldrums  for  four  years. 

Though  a  school  band  had  existed 
there  since  1924,  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  had  not  been  able  to  finance  it 
adequately.  No  subsidies  from  tax 
money  were  available  for  instruments, 
music,  supplies,  or  other  necessities. 
The  customary  methods  of  raising 
funds  through  concerts  and  enter¬ 
tainments,  food  and  rummage  sales, 
sporadic  drives  among  the  business 
men  were  used  with  varying  success. 
With  minor  exceptions  parents  bought 
the  instruments,  provided  music,  and 
paid  their  children’s  expenses  at  the 
state  band  tournaments.  It  was  a 
constant  struggle  to  keep  the  band 
alive. 

The  depression  seemed  to  be  its 
death  warrant.  Parents  could  not 
carry  the  financial  burden  any  longer. 
The  board  of  education,  who  for  two 


Build  a  band  on  publicity.  Read  how 
Mr.  Luack  sold  hit  idea  of  a  band  to  tha 
Ripon  Board  of  Education  and  cithanry. 
At  tha  loft  aro  shown  soma  of  tha  nu- 
marout  clippings  takan  from  tha  nowt- 
papars  which  ^ayad  an  important  part 
in  tha  publicity.  Insart  it  Mr.  Luack, 
and  bolow  it  tha  Ripon  High  School 
Band,  made  up  of  ona-fourth  of  tha 
school's  anrollmant. 


years  bad  permitted  the  original  band 
organizer,  Clemens  E.  Lueck,  to  de¬ 
vote  most  of  his  time  to  instrumental 
music,  again  considered  the  dwindling 
movement  an  extra-curriculum  ac¬ 
tivity  and  re-assigned  him  to  teaching 
academic  subjects. 

In  1929  the  band  had  reached  its 
high  point  of  50  members.  The  de¬ 
cline  was  rapid.  Each  graduating 
class  cut  into  the  roster.  In  the  spring 
of  1934,  15  musicians  were  left.  Only 
flve  of  these  had  had  more  than  two 
years’  experience.  The  remainder 
were  indifferent  beginners  whose  in¬ 
terest  was  at  a  low  ebb  because  the 
end  of  the  band  movement  seemed 
certain. 

It  was  in  June,  1934,  that  Band¬ 
master  Lueck  began  the  campaign 
that  not  only  reversed  the  trend,  but 
firmly  re-established  the  program  of 
instrumental  music  so  that  it  seems 
destined  to  stay  as  a  major  and  per¬ 
manent  activity  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ripon. 

His  first  step  was  to  address  a  long 
communication  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  report  emphasized  the 
growing  need  for  music  instruction  as 
an  integral  part  of  any  adequate  phil¬ 
osophy  of  modern  education,  traced 
the  growth  and  decline  of  the  Ripon 
high  school  band  and  emphatically 
asserted  that  lack  of  money  and  not 
lack  of  interest  was  the  cause  for  its 
lingering  death.  The  statement  made 
comprehensive  recommendations  for 
the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
music  program  which  would  entail  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  $3,000  and 
would  require  the  services  of  a  full 
time  band  instructor. 

Since  the  board  of  education  was 
still  under  tax-payer  pressure  to  re¬ 
trench  on  school  costs,  there  was  no 
hope  that  it  could  consider  the  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  bandmaster,  under 
no  illusions  on  that  score,  at  first 
thought  of  his  appeal  to  that  body 
simply  as  a  fitting  testamentary  wind¬ 
up  at  the  funeral  of  a  dearly  departed. 

But  in  that  final  gesture  an  idea 
was  bom.  The  two  local  weekly 
papers  had  always  been  generous  In 
publicizing  school  activities.  Why 
not  enlist  their  co-operation  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  campaign  to  arouse  commun¬ 
ity  interest  in  the  band?  This  was 
readily  achieved  and  in  the  first  week 
of  June  both  papers  ran  long  articles 
summarizing  the  bandmaster’s  state¬ 
ment  to  the  board.  The  concluding 
paragraphs,  directly  quoting  him, 
said: 

"At  the  low  point  we  have  now 
reached  it  is  simply  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort  to  build  up  an  organization 
when  but  five  or  six  beginners  a  year 
are  available.  The  project  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  formally  abandoned.  It  is  only 


through  a  vigorous  program  ade¬ 
quately  financed  by  the  community 
that  any  permanency  can  be  effected. 

“These  recommendations,  of  course, 
ai'e  posited  on  the  hope  that  Ripon 
thinks  a  school  band  worth  while.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  communities 
throughout  the  state,  smaller  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  lacking  our  wealth,  do  en¬ 
thusiastically  support  instrumental 
music,  some  value  must  be  seen  in  it. 

“Moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
educators  everywhere  are  laying  stress 
on  leisure  time  activities  in  the 
schools,  it  hardly  seems  logical  to 
believe  that  this  community  with  its 
pride  in  its  cultural  attainments 
should  unwittingly  deprive  its  children 
of  worthwhile  opportunities.” 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  last  fall  the  campaign 
began  in  earnest.  Having  corres¬ 
ponded  with  instrument  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers,  Mr.  Lueck  had  de¬ 
cided,  and  received  the  approval  of  his 
superintendent,  Mr.  B.  J.  Rock,  to 
permit  the  renting  of  instruments  di¬ 
rectly  to  individual  children. 

On  August  31  both  local  papers  ran 
short  announcements  to  the  effect  that 
“rental  instruments  may  be  made 
available  to  the  high  school  band.” 
Under  date  of  Sept.  7  long  stories  an¬ 
nounced  that  “100  recruits  is  band  ob¬ 
jective.”  The  following  week  (Sept. 
14)  a  third  of  a  column  informed  the 
community  that  a  display  of  new  in¬ 
struments  could  be  seen  at  high  school 
that  evening.  It  further  announced 
that  all  children  from  the  7th  through 
the  10th  grades  had  been  given  a 
music  test  to  serve  as  a  rough  guide 
to  their  probable  future  success  on 
band  instruments. 

The  newspaper  stories,  the  tests, 
and  personal  phone  calls  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  parents  tOythe 
high  school  auditorium.  Fifteen  par¬ 
ents  rented  instruments  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  that  evening. 

Interest  immediately  began  to  pick 
up.  The  band  became  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Children  who  wanted  to  play 
instruments  packed  the  band  room 
daily.  Within  one  week  70  boys  and 
girls  had  Joined.  The  newspaper 
stories  listed  the  numbers  in  each  sec¬ 
tion  and  quoted  the  bandmaster  at 
length  on  the  type  of  instrumentation 
required  for  a  balanced  organization. 
Typical  of  the  reports  in  those  and 
succeeding  stories  is  the  following: 

“With  enthusiasm  still  running  high, 
and  the  bandmaster  swamped  with  re¬ 
quests  for  try-outs  from  children  and 
for  conferences  with  parents,  pros¬ 
pects  are  good  that  the  tentative  goal 
of  a  100  piece  hand  will  be  reached 
soon.  .  .  .  The  enthusiasm  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  spontaneous.  No  one 
is  cajoled,  that  he  ought  to  Join.  Only 


those  who  expressly  manifest  strong 
interest  and  who  seem  most  likely  to 
succeed  are  considered.” 

Issues  of  Sept.  28  announced  that 
86  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  and 
that  group  rehearsals  had  been  begun. 
On  Oct.  5  stories  reported  that  the 
pressure  on  the  bandmaster  was  so 
great  that  he  planned  to  stop  fi'.rther 
registration. 

On  Oct.  12  one  of  the  papers  ran 
a  three  column  picture  of  the  new 
band  at  its  first  rehearsal.  The  cap¬ 
tion  read,  “One-Fourth  of  High  School 
Plays  in  Band.”  Listed  were  the 
names  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  and 
an  accompanying  article  emphasized 
the  size  of  the  new  organization.  Local 
correspondents  for  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers  had  meanwhile  spread  the 
story  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  band 
to  neighboring  communities. 

The  following  week  (Oct.  19)  the 
close  of  the  drive  for  band  members 
was  formally  announced.  At  that 
time  103  names  were  on  the  roster. 
Fifty  other  boys  and  girls  who  had 
asked  for  tryouts  were  requested  to 
wait  until  a  later  date. 

The  campaign  at  the  high  school 
closely  paralleled  the  barrage  of 
articles  in  the  local  press.  The  school 
paper  devoted  one  full  page  a  week 
to  the  growth  of  the  band.  For  one 
month  this  was  supplemented  by  a 
mimeographed  sheet  prepared  by  the 
bandmaster  and  containing  band  news 
which  was  distributed  to  every  per¬ 
son  in  school. 

Other  measures  were  also  used  to 
stimulate  interest.  A  “thermometer,” 
seven  feet  high,  placed  daily  in  the 
main  auditorium,  indicated  the  mem¬ 
bership  rise  on  its  expanding  column 
of  “mercury”  which  was  painted  a 
brilliant  red. 

Twice  a  week  the  bandmaster  met 
with  the  entire  group,  ostensibly  to 
give  out  necessary  information,  pri¬ 
marily  to  give  the  children  the  "feel” 
of  belonging  to  a  growing  and  sig¬ 
nificant  movement. 

On  one  occasion  after  the  100  mark 
had  been  reached  he  lined  up  the  boys 
and  girls  four  abreast,  and  marched 
them,  without  Instruments  except  for 
a  few  drums,  in  a  long  column  through 
the  business  section.  Signs  reading 
“New  High  School  Band,”  “Watch 
Us  Grow,”  “A  Great  Community  Pro¬ 
ject,”  “Music  for  Every  Child,”  etc. 
were  held  aloft. 

As  another  stunt  to  keep  the  grow¬ 
ing  band  talked  about  two  small 
seventh  grade  boys  were  sent  down¬ 
town  with  a  discarded  big  bass  drum 
that  had  a  broken  head.  A  sign,  “We 
Busted  Our  Drum,”  collected  a  shower 
of  small  change  that  practically  paid 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Thumbnail  Interpretations  oF 

Master  Compositions 

By  EDWARD  MELTZER,  A.  B..  Mus.  B. 

Conductor,  Author,  and  Adjudicator 


•  EXPERIENCE  HAS  probably  taught 
all  of  us  that  beautiful  music  need  not 
be  difficult;  also  that  difficult  music  is 
not  always  beautiful.  The  author  in 
his  teaching  of  conducting  has  always 
endeavored  to  acquaint  his  pupils  with 
those  gems  of  beauty  which  may  be 
given  effective  performances  even 
though  their  players  be  not  overly  sup¬ 
plied  with  technic.  This  compendium 
of  some  seven  dozen  such  numbers  by 
twenty-five  master  composers  (by  no 
means  exhaustive)  has  been  made  in 
response  to  the  many  requests  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  such  a  list.  He  has  tried  to 
select  numbers  effective  for  orchestra 
as  well  as  band  and  to  provide  the 
basic  tempo  for  each  composition 
named. 

1.  BACH,  Johann  Sebastian  (German. 
1685-1750).  The  works  of  this  great  mas¬ 
ter  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
stone  of  all  modern  music.  His  chorals 
(Dltson,  Fitzsimmons,  Fischer)  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  tonal  quality  and  intonation.  They 
vary  in  tempo  from  58-63,  demand  careful 
phrasing,  and  generally  have  a  fermata 
at  the  close  of  each  phrase.  Other  compo¬ 
sitions  of  intermediate  difficulty  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Schirmer,  Fitzsimmons,  and 
Haw’kes.  Let  us  hope  that  the  approach¬ 
ing  250th  anniversary  of  his  birth  may 
make  available  more  transcriptions  of  his 
music  whose  strength  and  virility  makes 
it  so  excellently  suited  to  the  symphonic 
band  and  orchestra. 

2.  HAENDEL,  George  Friederich  (Ger¬ 
man,  1685-1759).  Composer  of  the  best 
known  oratorio  of  all  time.  "The  Mes¬ 
siah."  At  its  flr.st  performance,  the  King 
of  England  stood  during  the  rendition  of 
the  powerful  "Hallelujah”  chorus  (tempo, 
108  quarters)  and  this  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  ever  since.  Also  well  adapted  for 
rendition  by  young  organizations  is  the 
famous  "Largo,"  originally  an  air  In  a 
now  forgotten  opera,  "Xerxes”  (58  quar¬ 
ters). 

3.  HAYDN,  Franz  Joseph  (Austrian, 
1732-1809).  The  chorus,  "The  Heavens 
Are  Telling"  from  his  oratorio,  "The 
Creation,”  is  an  easy  but  effective  number 
(138  quarters).  So  is  the  characteristic 
"Menuet  de  BoeuT’  or  "Ox  Minuet”  (96 
quarters).  Of  greater  difficulty  are  move¬ 
ments  from  the  Surprise,  Military,  Clock, 
and  Farewell  symphonies. 

4.  MOZART,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  (Aus¬ 
trian,  1756-1791).  Two  gracious  minuets 


are  those  from  the  E-flat  symphony  (132 
quarters)  and  the  opera,  "Don  Juan”  (84 
quarters).  Very  interesting  Is  the  well- 
known  "Turkish  March"  from  the  piano 
sonata  in  A  with  its  changes  from  major 
to  minor  (126  quarters;  be  sure  that  the 
appogiaturas  in  the  first  strain  are  played 
"long,”  taking  one-half  the  value  of  the 
eighth  to  make  four  sixteenths). 

5.  BEETHOVEN,  Ludwig  van  (Ger¬ 
man,  1770-1827).  Gems  of  beauty  though 
very  easy  are  “The  Heavens  Resound” 
(84  quarters).  Minuet  in  G  (92  quarters), 
German  Dances  (144  quarters),  ‘‘Turkish 
March”  from  “The  Ruins  of  Athens”  (very 
marcato  at  96  quarters).  More  difficult 
are  the  second  movement  of  the  “Moon¬ 
light”  sonata  and  the  Larghetto  from  the 
2nd,  Andante  from  the  5th,  and  Allegretto 
scherzando  from  the  8th  symphonies. 

6.  SCHUBERT,  Franz  (Austrian,  1797- 
1828).  The  “Marche  Milltalre”  (120 
quarters),  "Moment  Musical”  (96  quar¬ 
ters),  and  "Serenade”  (56  quarters)  need 
no  introduction.  Longer  and  less  easy  are 
the  overture  and  ballet  music  from  “Rosa- 
munde”  as  well  as  the  "Unfinished”  sym¬ 
phony. 

7.  MENDELSSOHN,  Felix  (German- 
Jewish,  1809-1847).  Excellent  for  young 
players  are  the  "War  March  of  the 
Priests”  from  “Athalia”  (always  taken 
alia  breve  at  about  80)  ;  the  "Spring 
Song"  (76  quarters),  “On  Wings  of  Song" 
(116  eighths),  and  “Consolation”  (44 
quarters),  all  from  the  “Songs  Without 
Words" ;  the  second  movement  of  the 
“Italian"  symphony  (72  quarters),  some¬ 
times  called  "Pilgrim’s  March”  and  re¬ 
minding  one  critic  of  a  walk  through  the 
catacombs. 

8.  WAGNER,  Richard  (German  1813- 
1883).  Illustrative  of  the  composer's  early 
period  are  two  choruses  from  “ITie  Flying 
Dutchman,”  the  "Sailors’  Chorus"  (88 
quarters)  and  "Spinning  Song"  (92  quar¬ 
ters).  From  “Tannhauser”  the  “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus”  (52  quarters).  Wolfram’s  "Song 
to  the  Evening  Star”  (112  eighths),  and 
the  "Entrance  March  of  the  Guests”  (144 
quarters  or  alia  breve  at  80)  are  most 
often  heard.  His  "Traume,  A  Study  to 
Tristan  and  Isolde”  (66  quarters)  requires 
a  poetic  and  expressive  rendition.  Three 
excellent  songs  are  "Elsa’s  Dream”  (60 
quarters),  Walther’s  "Prize  Song”  (63 
quarters),  and  "Siegmund's  Love  Song” 
(72  dotted  quarters).  Always  learn  the 
words  and  situation  in  the  story  of  any 
operatic  excerpt  before  attempting  its  per¬ 
formance. 

9.  RAFF,  Joachim  (German,  1822- 
1882).  A  pupil  and  disciple  of  Wagner 
who  assisted  him  in  the  orchestration  of 


his  “Parsifal.”  His  “Cavatine”  (66  quar¬ 
ters)  which  was  a  great  favorite  of  my 
teacher,  F.  N.  Innes,  and  the  march  move¬ 
ment  “At  Parting”  from  his  symphony, 
“Lenore,”  (120  quarters)  are  easy  yet 
very  beautiful. 

10.  BRAHMS,  Johannes  (German,  1833- 
1897).  Brahms,  though  he  composed  four 
of  the  greatest  symphonies  since  Beet¬ 
hoven,  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  through  his  “Lullabye”  (63 
quarters),  “Waltz  in  A  major”  (112  quar¬ 
ters),  and  “Hungarian  Dances”  of  whidi 
Nos.  1,  3,  6,  6,  7,  and  8  are  published  for 
band  as  well  as  orchestra.  Their  ever- 
changing  tempi  are  based  on  the  "lassen" 
(slow  dance)  and  “friska”  (fast  dance) 
of  the  Hungarian  gypsies. 

11.  STRAUSS,  Johann  (Austrian,  1825- 
1899).  Among  over  400  waltzes  written 
by  the  “Waltz  King,”  the  most  popular 
are  the  “Blue  Danube,"  "Tales  from  the 
Vienna  Woods,”  “The  Bat,”  “Southern 
Roses,”  “Wine,  Woman,  and  Song,”  and 
“Artist’s  Life.”  The  first  three  named  are 
published  in  a  simplified  edition  adaptable 
to  young  bands  by  Carl  Fischer.  The 
general  tempo  of  the  Viennese  waltz  U 
one-ln-a-bar  (two  measures  in  a  group) 
at  about  69  beats  per  minute.  This  may 
decrease  to  63  for  more  languid,  or  in¬ 
crease  to  84  for  more  spirited  straina 
Also  very  delightful  are  the  composer’i 
“Plzzicatto  Polka”  and  "Radetzky  March." 

12.  VERDI,  Giuseppe  (Italian,  1813- 
1901).  Many  excerpts  and  selections  are 
available  from  the  operas  of  this  great 
master  of  Italian  melody.  Inasmuch  as 
so  many  directors  desire  to  vary  their 
programs  with  easy  duets  and  trios,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  trio, 
“Believe  Me,  Thee  Only  Have  I  Loved’’ 
(66  quarters)  for  cornet,  trombone,  and 
baritone  from  an  early  opera,  “Attlla,” 
and  the  duets,  “Miserere”  (56  quarters) 
and  "Home  to  Our  Mountains"  (58  quar¬ 
ters  for  recitative,  80  eighths  for  nineteen 
measures  of  the  3/8  and  88  for  the  re¬ 
mainder)  for  cornet  and  trombone  from 
the  ever-popular  “11  Trovatore.” 

13.  GOUNOD,  Charles  Francois 
(French,  1818-1893).  Many  selections  are 
available  from  “Faust”  which  is  in  point 
of  the  number  of  performances  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  popular  opera  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Often  separately  played  as  shorter 
band  selections  are  the  “Marguerlta 
Waltzes”  (76  dotted  halves),  Valentine’s 
aria,  the  noble  “Dio  Possente”  (66  quar¬ 
ters),  and  the  “Soldiers’  Chorus"  (116 
quarters).  Illustrative  of  the  composer’s 
deeply  religious  nature  are  the  “Sanctus" 
(63  dotted  quarters)  and  “Marche  Pontl- 
flcaie”  (120  quarters.) 

14.  BIZET,  Georges  (French,  1833- 
1875).  A  real  gem  is  the  beautiful  Inter¬ 
mezzo  from  the  music  to  Daudet's  “L’Arle- 
sienne,”  often  sung  by  Schumann-Heink. 
Caruso,  and  others  to  the  word  of  tne 
“Agnus  Dei”  (Introduction  72  quarters, 
main  section  at  80).  The  colorful  music 
from  "Carmen”  is  too  well  known  for 
comment. 

15.  SAINT-SAENS,  Camille  (French, 
1835-1922).  Would  recommend  the  Pre¬ 
lude  to  the  Biblical  cantata,  "The  Deluge” 
( Introduction  69  quarters,  main  move¬ 
ment  80),  "The  Swan”  (72  quarters)  from 
the  "Carnival  of  Animals,”  and  the 
“Marche  Militaire  Francaise”  (120  half¬ 
notes)  from  the  “Algerian  Suite.” 

In  a  later  issue  this  list  wili  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  compositions  by  Dvorak, 
Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Albeniz,  Grana¬ 
dos,  Foster,  McDowell,  Nevln,  Sonsa, 
and  Hadley. 
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A  Lesson  on 

The  FRENCH  Horn 

By  MAX  P.  POHAG 

Prominant  Chicago  Taachar,  Member  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 


•  IN  PLAYING  THE  French  horn  it 
is  imperative  to  assume  a  relaxed  po¬ 
sition. 

The  left  hand  is  more  or  less  a 
brace  for  the  horn,  while  the  right 
balances  it  lightly,  the  bell  resting 
easily  against  the  right  hip.  When 
the  player  is  seated,  the  position  of 
the  horn  is  the  same,  and  it  should 
not  be  rested  on  the  right  leg.  In 
playing  the  double  horn,  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  must  be  perfectly  at 
ease,  in  order  to  make  a  change  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  jerk. 

The  mouthpiece  is  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  The  straight  cup  type  with  the 
narrow  rim  is  used  only  to  a  small 
extent,  as  the  mouthpiece  with  a 
shaped  cup  and  broader  rim  has  taken 
its  place  in  the  present  day.  A  stan¬ 
dard  size  mouthpiece  for  the  beginner 
may  be  determined  by  fitting  snugly 
into  the  opening  a  slightly  worn  ten- 
cent  piece.  How’ever,  a  thin  lip  will 
require  a  slightly  smaller  opening, 
and  a  heavy  lip  a  larger  one.  This 
is  an  important  factor  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  French  horn  in¬ 
structor.  Although  the  size  of  the 
bore  used  by  professional  players 
varies  somewhat,  the  beginner  should 
use  a  standard  size,  about  a  number 
seventeen,  to  be  made  larger  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Placing  the  right  hand  properly 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  be  met.  There  are  two 
methods.  The  first  requires  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  rest  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  bell,  whereas  if  the  other 
method  is  used,  the  player  places  his 
hand  against  the  opposite  side.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter,  and  will  Instruct  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  place  his  hand  in  a  straight 
position  on  the  opposite  of  the  bell, 
thus  letting  the  tone  come  through  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  so  that  the  slightest 
movement  will  change  pitch  and  tone 
quality.  The  thumb  will  give  the 
necessary  support  to  the  bell. 

-Another  important  factor  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  placing  of  the  hand,  is  to  receive 
the  desired  effect  in  muting.  Of 
course,  muting  is  not  an  easy  matter; 
much  practice  is  needed  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  grip.  If  the  hand  is  pushed  too 
far  into  the  bell,  the  muted  tones  will 


be  too  sharply  pitched,  whereas  if  the 
hand  is  properly  placed,  scarcely  any 
difference  in  pitch  will  result.  To 
acquire  the  proper  intonation,  the 
right  hand  should  be  outspread,  clos¬ 
ing  the  bell  tightly  as  far  out  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised 
as  to  why  muted  notes  must  be  trans¬ 
posed  one-half  tone  lower.  Inasmuch 
as  the  process  of  inserting  the  hand 

•  Mr.  Pottag 


into  the  bell  lowers  the  pitch  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  tone,  one  would  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  transposing  should  be  to 
one-half  tone  higher  instead  of  lower. 
Scientifically,  this  fact  cannot  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  explained,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  hand  muted 
tone  must  be  played  one-half  tone 
lower.  For  example,  a  B  major  scale 
properly  muted  will  produce  a  perfect 
C  scale.  However,  if  hand  muting  is 
unsatisfactory,  transposing  and  non¬ 
transposing  mutes  may  be  purchased 
at  any  French  horn  dealer. 


125  pi*ce  Central  High  School  Marching  Band  diractad  by  Mr.  Smith. 


The  School  Band  Program 

1$  It  JUSTIFIED? 


JOHN  M.  SMITH,  Director  of  Music 

Central  High  School,  Valley  Stream,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


#  THE  TIME  IS  near  at  hand  when 
school  boards  all  over  these  United 
States  will  be  figuring  and  planning 
budgets  for  the  coming  school  year. 
The  money  with  which  the  band  pro¬ 
gram  carries  on  is  appropriated  by 
the  Board  of  Education;  hence  the 
Board  of  Elducation  must  be  shown 
that  such  a  program  is  Justified. 

It  is  a  custom  in  our  school  for  each 
department  head  to  prepare  a  detailed 
report  concerning  the  amount  of 
money  that  will  be  needed  to  operate 
his  department  for  the  coming  year. 
This  report  is  submitted  to  the  princi¬ 
pal.  After  the  principal  studies  each 
report,  he  has  a  personal  interview 
with  each  department  head  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  reports  pro  and  con. 

The  writer,  in  making  out  the  band 
program  report,  has  to  deal  with  his 
subject  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  heads  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  the  mathematics,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  departments,  inasmuch  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  reports  deal  chiefly  with  costs  of 
equipment.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  courses  of  these  departments  are 
universally  stamped  and  labeled  as 
necessary  in  every  school. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  to  outline  the  entire  band  report 
of  the  Valley  Stream  Central  High 
School;  however,  the  two  main  classi¬ 
fications  deal  with:  first,  finance;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  importance  and  Justification 
of  band  in  the  curriculum. 


Financai 

Facts  and  statistics  help  to  prove 
one’s  point  when  making  a  request  for 
money  to  finance  the  band  program.  I 
have  added  together  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  spent  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  past  seven  years, 
this  period  being  the  age  of  our  band. 
The  amount  includes  the  money  spent 
yearly  on  instruments,  equipment. 


#  Mr.  Smith 


music,  and  salaries.  The  sum  of  them 
four  items  divided  by  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  during  this  period 
gives  us  a  figure  of  $19.77,  total  cost 
for  the  Board  of  Education  to  instruct 
one  band  student  per  year.  This  figure 
will  diminish  yearly  because  of  in¬ 
creased  enrollment.  Also,  past  expen¬ 
ditures  will  make  future  spending  less 
because  of  the  accumulation  of  our 
assets.  This  cost  of  $19.77  per  pupil 
not  only  gives  the  individual  a  musi¬ 
cal  education  but  it  also  gives  service 
to  the  school  and  community  every 
time  the  band  performs. 

Besides  the  financial  support  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  flexible  fund,  from  which 
money  can  be  taken  for  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  supplies,  and  small  items.  This 
money  is  derived  from  concerts  and 
outside  activities  of  the  band. 

During  this  seven-year  period  983 
students  have  enrolled  in  the  band; 
this  number  seems  to  Justify  our  pro¬ 
gram.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  these 
people  would  be  deprived  of  a  musical 
education  if  the  school  did  not  offer  it 
to  them.  The  factors  holding  them 
back  would  be  the  cost  of  private  in¬ 
struction  and,  in  many  cases,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  an  instrument. 

The  Importance  and  Justification  of  Band 
in  tha  Curriculum 

The  main  objective  of  the  high 
school  student  is  to  become  a  gradu- 
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The  periods  merked  "7"  or  "8-9-10"  are  in  reality  Junior  (beginning)  Band  classes. 
Students  in  these  grades  report  to  band  during  a  free  class  period. 


ate  of  the  institution.  Because  of  the 
way  our  band  program  operates,  the 
student  who  takes  his  band  work  seri¬ 
ously  will  attain  more  scholastically 
^han  will  the  student  who  is  not  a 
band  member.  Let  us  examine  our 
band  schedule: 

The  periods  marked  “7”  or  “8-9-10” 
are  in  reality  Junior  (beginning)  Band 
classes.  Students  in  these  grades  re¬ 
port  to  band  during  a  free  class 
period.  The  free  periods  indicated  on 
the  chart  are  made  use  of  by  the  in¬ 
structor  in  planning  his  work  and  also 
in  arranging  individual  conferences 
with  students. 

Concert  and  Senior  Band  students 
are  scheduled  to  report  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  classes  five  periods  per  week.  They 
are  excused  one  period  per  week  from 
each  class  to  go  to  band,  provided  that 
they  are  doing  passing  work  in  their 
regular  classes. 

The  average  attendance  of  our  80 
piece  Concert  Band,  during  the  first 
semester  of  1934-36  was  70%.  When 
the  New  York  State  Regents  Examina¬ 
tions  were  given  in  January,  1935,  95% 
of  the  band  members  passed  all  their 
tests.  These  figures  prove  that  our 
students  are  doing  an  exceptionally 
flue  piece  of  band  work  and  at  the 
same  time  are  passing  their  other  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  band  has  a  healthful  moral  In¬ 
fluence  in  the  school  and  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Our  concerts  are  very  well  patron¬ 
ized,  and  I  am  under  the  firm  belief 
that  our  organization  is  elevating  the 
tastes  of  the  students  and  the  people 
in  the  community  who  give  their  time 
to  listen  to  our  music.  As  for  the 
members  themselves,  during  much  of 
their  leisure  time,  their  thoughts  turn 
to  music.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  adage  “Teach  a  boy  to 
blow  a  horn,  and  he  won’t  blow  a 
safe.” 

We  who  have  had  the  experience 
know  that  members  of  a  band  learn  to 
expect  fine  discipline  and  cooperation 
among  themselves;  this  feeling  of  har¬ 
mony  inevitably  carries  over  and  con¬ 
trols  the  discipline  of  the  audience. 
If  the  school  band  has  something  to 
offer,  the  audience  sits  up  and  takes 
notice.  A  junior  and  senior  high 
school  audience  of  1600  students 
proves  this  statement  every  time  our 
Concert  Band  performs  in  assembly. 

To  prove  further  the  disciplinary 
value  the  hand  has  on  Its  audience, 
allow  me  to  quote  from  the  write-up  of 
a  prominent  sports  writer  of  one  of 
the  leading  New  York  newspapers. 

"The  good  people  of  Nassau  County 
may  or  may  not  know  it,  but  the  Val¬ 
ley  Stream  Central  High  School  Band 
saved  the  day  on  a  very  momentous 
occasion.  More  than  5,000  youngsters 
had  been  assembled  in  Carnegie  Hall 


to  listen  to  leading  men  of  the  day  in 
all  sports,  particularly  baseball. 

“The  stage  was  set  for  a  great  time, 
but  the  prominent  personages  could 
not  seem  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
milling  youngsters.  Raps  for  order, 
shouts  for  order,  all  were  of  no  avail. 
The  big  event  was  destined  to  be  a 
‘Hop’  as  some  stage  plays  often  are. 

“Well,  up  stepped  the  Valley  Stream 
Band  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  the  music  stopped  the  show. 
Those  6,000  youngsters  behaved  like 
no  5,000  youngsters  could,  it  seemed. 
And  what  was  headed  for  perhaps  a 
mild  affair  turned  out  to  be  a  big  suc¬ 
cess. 

“That  was  the  Uncle  Don  Baseball 
League  Get-Together,  and  today  the 
Valley  Stream  Band  will  be  honored 
and  presented  with  a  bronze  plaque 
donated  by  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Bros, 
for  its  part  in  the  success  of  an  ath¬ 
letic  event.” 

I  can’t  imagine  anyone’s  disagreeing 
with  the  statement  that  the  band  helps 
to  foster  school  spirit  and  to 
strengthen  patriotism  in  one’s  school. 
It  is  a  custom  in  our  school  to  sing  our 
original  school  songs  with  full  band 
accompaniment  because  a  true  and 
sincere  response  is  always  certain. 

The  band’s  services  to  the  school 
and  the  community  are  appreciated  by 
the  faculty,  students,  and  townsfolk. 
To  mention  the  many  performances 
the  hand  is  requested  to  give  both  in 
school  and  elsewhere  is  needless. 


A  knowledge  of  instrumental  music 
and  the  ability  to  perform  well  on  an 
instrument  constitute  an  education. 
“To  educate”  means  “to  train  the 
mind.”  When  a  boy  or  girl  performs 
a  difficult  technical  composition,  many 
parts  of  his  body  must  coordinate  rap¬ 
idly  and  perfectly  before  justice  is 
done  to  his  music.  He  must  concen¬ 
trate  throughout,  while  performing. 

The  band  as  an  organization  is  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  development 
of  each  member’s  personality.  The 
other  interests  band  members  have  in 
high  school,  such  as  football,  haseball, 
and  hockey,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
will  eventually  he  outgrown,  but  the 
playing  of  their  instruments  can  af¬ 
ford  a  life-long  pleasure. 

Music  has  been  chosen  as  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  four  of  our  band  graduates 
who  are  now  attending  college,  ma¬ 
joring  in  instrumental  music.  Five 
members  of  our  present  o'rganizatlon 
also  intend  to  follow  music  as  a  ca¬ 
reer. 

The  colleges  dictate  to  the  high 
schools  as  to  the  courses  and  credits 
required  for  admission  to  their  insti¬ 
tutions;  yet  the  majority  of  high 
school  graduates  do  not  go  to  college. 

The  band  students  elect  band  for 
the  gratifying  sense  of  satisfaction 
they  receive  from  participation  in 
music  and  not  for  the  credits  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Because  it  enhances  the  en¬ 
richment  of  the  students’  lives,  the 
band  program  in  every  school  can  be 
justified. 
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Clarinet 

FINGERING 

for  the 

CONTESTS 

•  •  • 

By  C.  L  McCREERY 

Prominanf  Taachcr  of  Read  insfru- 

mants,  and  noted  performer  and 
coach. 

•  FOLLOWING  MY  LAST  article,  in 
this  month’s  issue  we  will  take  the 
overture  “The  Flying  Dutchman”  by 
Wagner.  The  examples  are  taken 
from  the  Fischer  edition. 

The  clarinets  in  this  number  have 
some  very  hard  work  and  I  hope  the 
suggestions  I  am  giving  below  will 
help  smooth  and  make  the  parts  some¬ 
what  easier. 

Example  1  is  fifteen  measures  from 
the  beginning.  For  use  the  finger¬ 
ing;  thumb,  two  fingers  and  key  below 
the  second  finger  hole  on  the  top 
Joint.  You  will  find  this  is  a  good 
fingering  to  use  in  most  any  chro¬ 
matic  passage,  especially  here  for  you 
have  your  right  hand  first  finger  ready 
to  push  down  the  two  lower  side  keys 
for  Fj,  which  is  added  to  the  thumb 
fingering  of  FS.  Use  the  same  finger¬ 
ings  in  the  sixteenth  measure  which 
is  the  descending  passage. 

Two  measures  before  letter  A  is 
found  the  same  passages  as  the  above 
example.  Use  the  same  fingering. 

Example  2  is  three  measures  after 
letter  A.  For  F#  use  this  fingering: 
register  key,  thumb,  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
fingers  left  hand;  1st  finger  right  hand 
and  key  below  2nd  finger  hole,  playing 
this  key  with  the  3rd  finger. 

Ehcample  3  is  the  fifth  measure  after 
letter  D.  For  all  the  Bjj  in  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  repeated  measures  add  second 
side  key  from  top  on  upper  joint  to 
the  fingering  of  second  space  A. 

Example  4  is  one  measure  before 
letter  F.  Finger  the  low  Ejj  with  the 
thumb,  1st  finger  left  hand  and  1st 
finger  right  hand  which  makes  easier 
playing  from  E|)  down  and  back  to 
the  C. 

Example  5  is  four  measures  after 
letter  F.  For  BS  use  thumb,  three  fin¬ 
gers  left  hand,  first  finger  right  hand 
and  press  key  b^ow  second  hole  on 
lower  joint  with  the  third  finger. 


The  last  part  of  measure  four,  the 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  measures 
after  the  letter  F  use  fingering  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  Example  1. 

Example  6  is  the  seventh  measure 
after  letter  H.  For  E|)  use  fingering, 
thumb,  1st  finger  left  hand  and  second 
finger  right  hand,  this  making  it  easy 
to  go  to  Bfci  very  smoothly. 

Example  7  is  the  eighth  measure 
after  letter  H.  Play  the  first  E^  with 
the  thumb,  1st  and  2nd  finger  left 
hand  and  lower  side  key  on  upper 
joint  which  is  played  with  the  Ist  fin¬ 
ger  of  right  hand.  The  second  E^;  use 
thumb,  1st  finger  left  hand  and  first 
finger  right  hand. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  measures  use 
the  same  fingering  as  in  Examples  6 
and  7. 

Example  8  is  the  11th  measure  after 
letter  H.  Finger  F#  as  shown  in  Ex¬ 
ample  1. 

The  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  meas¬ 
ures  after  letter  I  use  same  fingering 
for  F$  as  shown  in  Example  1  except 
first  group  in  measures  13  and  14  use 
1st  finger  only  on  F#. 

The  fourth  measure  after  letter  K, 


use  fingering  for  F^;  as  is  shown  la 
Example  1. 

Ehcample  9  is  the  seventh  measure 
after  letter  K.  Use  fingering  for  Pj 
as  is  shown  in  Example  2. 

Example  10  is  the  13th  and  14th 
measure  after  letter  L.  For  the  D  oae 
same  fingers  as  you  have  for  C  and 
add  the  key  which  plays  Git  on  second 
line  of  staff.  The  same  fingering  ii 
used  in  the  two  measures  at  letter  M. 

Example  11  is  three  measures  be¬ 
fore  letter  Q.  For  E|j  use  fingering 
thumb,  1st  and  2nd  fingers  left  hand 
and  lower  side  key  on  upper  joint.  P| 
is  fingered  as  in  Example  1.  For  C 
use  left  hand  little  finger. 

Example  12  is  four  measures  at  let¬ 
ter  T.  Use  same  fingering  for  high  D 
that  is  shown  in  Example  10  except 
the  last  D  finger  in  the  regular  way, 
as  it  is  then  easy  to  play  E^. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  assist  any  of 
you  in  any  other  numbers,  and  yon 
can  address  me  in  care  of  The  School 
Musician.  You  will  find,  however,  thM 
the  explanations  given  in  these  two 
articles  will  help  smooth  over  many 
other  such  places  in  other  numbers. 
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2nd  Div.  1934  Nat'l,  Lincoln  (Dos 
Moinos)  Brass  Quintot,  Harold  Koostar, 
manager  and  load  cornet;  Shelby 
Alward,  cornet;  Earle  Canfield,  tuba; 
Loyd  Burnstedt,  trombone;  and  James 
Cassell,  trombone.  Rehearses  under  own 
manager.  Band  director  only  coaches  a 
few  days  before  contests. 


OVERCOMING  Faults 
Common  to  TRUMPETERS 

By  JOSEPH  L  HUBER.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

After  25  years  of  intensive  teaching. 


•FINGERING  ON  ANY  instrument  is 
a  life-time  study.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  placed  on  this  subject,  as 
this  is  the  mechanical  side  of  playing, 
and  in  most  cases,  little  attention  is 
paid  to  accurate  manipulation  of  the 
keys  or  valves  on  any  instrument. 

On  all  three-valve  instruments  the 
valves  must  either  be  down  all  of  the 
way  or  up  all  of  the  way  at  all  times. 
If  one  or  more  valves  are  pressed  down 
lightly  you  are  apt  to  get  a  stuffy  or 
mnffled  tone  from  your  instrument  and 
rice  versa,  if  they  are  not  up  all  the 
way,  you  are  apt  to  get  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  At  all  times,  the  valves  must  be 
pressed  down  firmly,  using  the  ball  of 
the  finger,  placed  exactly  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  valve  button  or  cap;  never 
permit  the  fingers  to  protrude  over  the 
valve  cap  or  use  the  very  tips  of  the 
finger.  All  of  these  faults  cause  slow, 
inaccurate  technic  which  many  times 
is  thought  to  be  the  fault  of  the  tongue 
or  lips.  Regardless  how  rapid  the 
passage  may  be,  the  valves  must  be 
shocked  or  pressed  down  firmly  and 
the  fingers  must  be  lifted  as  though 
you  were  pulling  up  the  valves  by 
force.  This  must  be  practiced  slowly 
at  first,  until  the  fingers  become  strong 
and  fiexible,  acquiring  agility  as  in 
wrestling. 

All  modern  brass  instruments  are 
constructed  with  good  valve  action  and 
every  manufacturer  is  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  his  valve  action  to  the  extent 
that  today  all  standard  American  made 
three-valve  Instruments  have,  prac¬ 
tically,  a  faultless  action.  Any  valve 
can  be  made  to  stick  or  work  slug¬ 
gishly  by  pressing  it  down  sidewise  or 


unevenly,  and  most  of  the  trouble  with 
valve  actions  is  due  to  this  faulty  fin¬ 
gering.  Of  course,  your  valves  must 
be  kept  clean  at  all  times,  and  polished 
so  as  to  prevent  dragging  and  sticking. 

A  simple  remedy  I  use  for  overcoming 
this  condition  is  to  pour  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline  into  the  mouth- 
pipe  and  blowing  into  it  very  lightly, 
working  the  valves  rapidly.  Never  in¬ 
hale  through  your  instrument  while 
applying  this  cleaning  method  but  take 
breath  away  from  the  instrument. 
After  this  has  been  done  a  couple  of 
times  blow  all  the  gasoline  from  the 
instrument  and  fill  it  with  luke-warm 
water  several  times — until  all  the  gaso¬ 
line  and  odors  have  been  removed,  and 
you  will  find  all  the  grease  and  dirt 
has  been  eliminated.  This  should  be 
done  at  least  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  in  order  to  keep  the  valves  work¬ 
ing  freely.  After  the  valves  have  been 
cleaned  thoroughly,  a  good  grade  of 
valve  oil  should  be  applied  to  each 
valve,  being  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  at  one  time.  If  your  valve- 
action  is  in  good  working  order  and 
you  are  practicing  your  finger  exer¬ 
cises  as  above  mentioned,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  a  valve  refusing  to  respond 
at  all  times.  If  you  still  find  difficulty, 
examine  your  method  of  fingering,  and 
you  will  find  you  are  pressing  down~ 
your  valves  to  one  side  or  the  other 
and  not  lifting  your  fingers  quickly 
enough  to  allow  the  valve  to  return 
promptly.  Always  listen  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  valve  and  try  to  make 
them  shock  up  as  forcibly  as  down. 
Always  strike  every  combination  with 
the  same  even  force,  and  practice  your 


scales,  all  of  them,  major,  minor,  and 
chromatic  very  slowly,  pressing  down 
each  combination,  whether  it  be  one, 
two,  or  three  valves,  with  equal  pres¬ 
sure,  and  strive  to  raise  each  combina¬ 
tion  simultaneously.  All  combinations 
of  fingering  must  strike  down  or  up 
at  the  same  time,  permitting  the  tone 
to  pass  through  the  instrument  unob¬ 
structed  by  the  valves,  thereby  produc¬ 
ing  a  free  clear  passage.  Most  players 
think  it  is  their  tongue  or  Ups  which 
is  causing  trouble  in  fast  passages,  but 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  found  to  be 
faulty  use  of  the  valves. 

Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  Technical  Series 
No.  2  is  in  my  judgment  the  finest  book 
for  developing  all  the  technic  any  brass 
player  needs,  and  if  all  these  exercises 
are  practiced  slowly  and  carefully, 
gradually  increasing  the  speed  as 
marked  with  metronome,  it  will  do 
wonders  for  you.  There  are  many 
passages  that  take  years  to  master, 
and  I  think  it  would  take  more  than 
a  life-time  to  master  them  all. 

A  very  important  point  to  practice 
daily  is  the  proper  position  of  the 
right  hand,  which  should  be  held  at 
right  angle  to  the  mouth-pipe,  placing 
the  tip  of  the  thumb  under  the  mouth- 
pipe  just  between  the  first  and  second 
valve  casing.  This  position  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  right  hand  from  becoming 
rigid,  and  permit  the  fingers  to  move 
freely. 

The  wrist  should  always  be  held  up 
and  slightly  curved,  never  stiffening 
the  arm.  Each  finger  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  equally,  by  carefully  practicing 
exercises  which  employ  the  separate 
combinations,  especially,  where  one 
valve  is  exchanged  for  another.  The 
first  finger  or  index  finger  is  usually 
the  strongest,  and  the  third  or  ring- 
finger  is  the  weakest  of  the  three,  so 
it  is  advisable  to  practice  exercises 
which  require  a  great  deal  of  third 
finger  work.  For  example,  use  exer¬ 
cises  containing  natural  E  and  A  which 
should  be  played  with  the  third  valve 
so  as  to  strengthen  it.  Many  exer¬ 
cises  can  be  worked  out  that  will 
strengthen  weak  fingers,  by  taking  any 
two  tones  on  your  instrument  and 
carefully  pressing  down  and  raising 
the  valves  slowly  at  first  and  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  the  speed,  never  be¬ 
coming  rigid  or  impatient.  Even  pres¬ 
sure  of  all  fingering  is  the  secret  of 
smooth  accurate  playing,  and  infinite 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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DRUMMING 

By  ANDREW  V.  SCOH 

Noted  Chicago  instructor 


•  IF  YOU  HAVE  studied  the  preced¬ 
ing  exercises  and  stroke  rolls,  and  are 
able  to  play  them  as  I  outlined  them, 
you  will  have,  by  this  time  gained 
enough  stick  control  to  enable  you 
to  commence  the  most  important  of  all 
drum  studies,  —  The  Long  Roll  —  or 
known  by  the  more  familiar  name — 
Daddy-Mammy. 

This  roll  is  so  named  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  sustained  for  many 
measures.  However,  as  the  seventeen 
stroke  roll  is  the  longest  of  the  stroke 
rolls  it  is  therefore  understood  that 
any  roll  over  seventeen  strokes  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  long  roll. 

To  open,  close,  and  re-open  this 
parent  roll  is  an  art,  and  can  only  be 
done  properly  by  constant  practice. 

Its  technique  is  founded  on  two 
even  strokes  played  alternately  with 
each  hand,  commencing  with  the  left, 
— each  stroke  being  well  accented. 
Begin  at  a  moderate  speed,  gradually 
getting  faster  and  faster  until  a  con¬ 
trolled  rebound  stroke  is  attained.  In 
this  way  the  roll  Is  formed.  Through 

LONG  ROLL 


a  typographical  error  some  years  ago, 
the  roll  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
in  many  different  forms,  the  teacher 
in  each  case  forming  his  own  opinion 
as  to  Just  how  this  basic  rudimental 
beat  should  be  played.  Perhaps  I  can 
better  explain  these  errors  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

No.  !*••  12  3  4 

L  L  R  R 
Accent  second  stroke  of  left  hand. 

No.  2  12  3  4 

L  L  R  R 

Acc.  2nd  stroke  of  left  and  right  hands. 

No.  3  12  3  4 

L  L  R  R 

Accent  first  stroke  of  left  hand. 

No.  4  12  3  4 

L  L  R  R 

Acc.  1st  and  2nd  stroke  of  left  hand. 

This  l8ist  method  was  considered  by 
the  old  masters  of  the  drum  school  to 
be  correct  for  said  they,  “Your  left 
hand  is  weaker  than  your  right  hand, 
the  strokes  delivered  by  the  left  hand 
are  un-natural  strokes,  so  you  must 
strike  two  heavy  strokes  with  your 
left,  so  they  will  equal  your  right  hand 
strokes — in  other  words:  you  must 
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play  two  even  strokes  with  each  hand. 
So  the  printer  omitted  the  accent  on 
the  first  stroke,  but  left  the  accent  on 
the  second  stroke,  and  we  have  all 
gone  for  It  in  a  big  way. 

How  can  you  play  two  even  strokes 
when  one  of  them  Is  accented? 

However,  authors  took  advantage  of 
the  accent  and  placed  it  wherever  they 
saw  fit — and  look  what  we’ve  got  now. 

Were  I  to  tell  a  class  of  instru¬ 
mentals  that  an  accent  is  required  to 
produce  the  note  B-Flat,  but  no  accent 
is  required  to  produce  the  note  A 
Sharp,  what  would  happen? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refrain  from 
your  previous  practice,  and  devote  all 
of  your  time  to  the  roll,  keep  working 
on  the  other  rudiments  and  stroke 
rolls,  but  have  a  certain  period  in 
which  you  can  concentrate  on  the 
master  key  of  drumming  the  Long  Roll. 

For  this  lesson,  I  would  advise  the 
use  of  the  metronome.  Set  the  weight 
at  120 — and  allow  it  to  tick  until  you 
are  familiar  with  the  speed  required. 
Then  stop  it  and  proceed  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Play  quarter  notes  at  120 
gradually  increase  the  speed,  until 
at 

No.  2.  You  are  playing  eighth  notes 
at  120,  increase  the  speed  until  at 
No.  3.  You  are  playing  sixteenth 
notes  at  120,  increase  the  speed  until 
you  are  playing  the  controlled  stroke 
— a  little  faster  and  you  are  playing 
the  roll  at  120  beats  per  minute,  as 
shown  at 

No.  4.  Continue  to  roll  a  few  meas¬ 
ures  Double  Forte  —  Diminish  —  Pia¬ 
nissimo  —  Crescendo  —  Double  Forte, 
then  by  degrees  slower,  until  you  are 
playing  sixteenth  notes  at  120 — by  de¬ 
grees  slower  until  you  are  playing 
eighth  notes  at  120,  slower  until  you 
are  playing  quarter  notes  at  120  beats 
per  minute. 

E.  B. — ^from  Flint,  Michigan,  writes: 
“I  have  been  in  several  drum  contests 
but  my  knowledge  of  rudiments  Is 
somewhat  limited,  however,  I  can  play 
the  long  roll  fairly  well,  the  five 
stroke,  and  nine  stroke,  and  can  play 
Paradlddles  at  March  Tempo.  Do  yon 
know  of  any  solo  that  I  can  use,  not 
too  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  effec¬ 
tive?  I  am  following  your  Drum 
Course  and  like  it  very  much.  Any¬ 
thing  you  can  suggest  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  me.” 

For  your  benefit,  and  other  Drum¬ 
mers  who  desire  a  Solo  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  containing  enough  rudiments 
to  impress  the  Judges  that  you  have 
studied  the  Art  of  Drumming,  I  am 
writing  this  special  Solo.  You  will 
notice  that  it  contains  the  rudiments 
referred  to.  I  hope  you  will  under¬ 
stand  it,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  to  you,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  write  me. 
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TUPPtRS  MARCH 


How  to  Play 

The  VIOLIN 


The  Sixth  of  a  Series  by 

Max  Pischel 

Noted  Chicago  Teacher  of  Teachers 


•  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  issue  of  The 
School  Musician,  improved  fingering 
and  the  result  obtained  therefrom  was 
discussed  and  examples  were  shown 
explaining  how  ordinary  fingering  re¬ 
tards  technic  and  is  a  "time  waster." 
The  technic  of  the  bow  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  and  should  be  given  the  most 
critical  “going  over”  to  make  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  two  hands  a  fact.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  cause 
of  faulty  coordination  is  understood. 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  cause  is 
awkward  bowing.  By  this  I  do  not 
necessarily  mean  a  badly  trained  bow 
arm,  but  rather  a  clumsy  handling  of 
the  bow  regarding  its  division  which 
makes  the  best  bow  arm  seem  labored. 

The  following  examples  taken  from 
some  of  the  best  known  compositions  I 
thick  will  clarify  what  I  am  trying 
to  convey  much  better  than  mere 
words: 

Example  No.  1,  taken  from  “Air 
Varia  No.  5,  Op.  89,"  by  Chas.  Dancla, 
is  very  useful  and  much  more  im¬ 
portant  as  a  bow  study  than  most  stu¬ 
dents  realize.  If  you  have  trouble 
playing  or  teaching  this  type  of  bow¬ 
ing,  study  it  in  the  manner  explained, 
and  I  feel  sure  the  result  will  speak 
for  itself. 

Example  No.  II  is  from  “Gipsy 
Airs,"  by  Sarasate,  and  I  think  tried 
by  most  students  of  the  violin  and 
really  played  by  few.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  long  period  of  years,  I 
found  many  could  easily  play  this 
number  if  they  understood  how  to 
divide  the  bow  so  that  control  was 
never  lost.  The  bowing  division  marks 
will,  I  am  sure,  help  to  do  away  with 
the  idea  that  every  time  you  come  to 
a  passage  of  this  kind,  you  hesitate 
and  fail  In  its  performance. 

Example  No.  Ill,  taken  from  “So¬ 


nata  in  G  Minor,”  by  Tartini,  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  means  of  explaining 
how  this  type  of  bowing  can  be  played 
if  the  correct  setting  of  the  bow  is 
carried  out.  The  upper  bowing  is  the 
original  way  it  was  written,  Kreisler 
using  the  lower  bowing  in  his  concert 
performances.  This  article  refers  to 
the  lower  bowing. 

Example  No.  IV,  taken  from  “Fras- 
quita,”  Lehar-Kreisler.  This  style  of 
bowing  shows  another  bowing  idea  of 
this  particular  style  found  in  Example 
III.  Ease  and  effect  is  gained  by 
gripping  the  first  note  of  each  up 
stroke,  that  insuring  bow  control  of 
the  notes  that  follow. 


Example  No.  V,  taken  from  “Danse 
Boheme,"  by  Max  Fischel.  The  bow¬ 
ing  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
this  number.  The  effect  wanted  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  using  the  bow 
in  the  manner  designated.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  measure  the  bow  is  lifted  after 
each  note,  but  in  measure  three  the 
bow  is  dropped  upon  the  string  using 
the  bow  sparingly,  with  wrist  relaxed. 

Example  No.  VI,  taken  from  “Schon 
Rosmarin,"  Kreisler.  This  popular 
number  is  played  by  almost  every 
amateur  and  professional  violinist, 
and  the  trouble  is  usually  found  in  the 
very  first  measure  because  of  the 
bowing.  The  lower  bowing  I  have 


Ex.  I.  Air  Varia  No.  5,  Op.  89,  Dancla.  *Um  vary  short  bow  stroka  in  tha  following  manner. 
Drop  bow  upon  string,  without  using  tha  arm,  tha  action  coming  from  tha  wrist.  The  bow  is 
used  above  tha  middle,  covering  about  one  inch  of  bow  hair.  Arm  must  be  ralaxad. 


Ex.  2.  Gypsy  Airs,  Sarasate.  This  section  is  usually  played  too  close  to  tha  point  making  it 
difficult  to  gat  tha  bow  under  control  on  tha  up  stroke  at  this  place  x,  retarding  coordination 
it  mars  a  good  performance.  Should  be  studied  lageto  until  action  is  together. 


Ex.  3.  Sonata  in  G  Minor,  Tartini.  *At  this  place  tha  bow  should  contact  tha  string  a  little 
above  tha  middle.  The  first  note  on  the  upstroke  must  grip  the  string,  allowing  tha  rest  of  the 
notes  in  the  same  bow  to  spring. 
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found  easier  to  get  the  pupil  to  com¬ 
prehend.  and  the  effect  is  the  same 
ga  when  bowed  in  the  original  manner. 

If  you  have  trouble  getting  the  bow 
to  act  in  the  Kreisler  bowing,  try  tbe 
other  and  I  feel  sure  the  student  will 
get  the  desired  effect. 

Example  No.  VII,  taken  from  “Mala- 
guena”  by  Sarasate.  This  is  a  Spanish 
Dance  that  consists  of  many  different 
styles  of  bowing  combined  with  the 
left  band  pizzicato.  The  bowing  plays 
a  very  important  part,  and  the  easier 
the  performance  tha  better  the  effect. 

Example  No.  VIII,  taken  from 
“Gypsy  Serenade,”  by  Valdez.  This 
effective  passage  is  often  marred  be¬ 
cause  the  bow  is  lifted  in  the  wrong 
place.  Keep  bow  on  string  during 
the  rest  in  the  second  bar. 

Example  No.  IX,  taken  from  “Scene 
de  Ballet”  by  De  Beriot.  These  ex¬ 
amples  from  this  well  known  number 
are  very  valuable  as  a  bowing  study 
and  are  used  a  great  deal  in  many  of 
the  most  advanced  compositions.  The 
spring  bow  example  must  be  studied 
legato  first  P  then  with  the  same 
amount  of  bow  F.  The  change  from  P 
to  F  gives  bow  control  and  a  real 
spring  bow  technic  will  be  the  result. 

Example  No.  X,  taken  from  Cha¬ 
conne,”  Vitall-Auer,  The  spring  bow 
used  in  the  manner  of  the  second  ex¬ 
ample  is  not  difficult  for  the  normal 
bow  arm — the  difficulty  usually  en¬ 
countered  is  made  possible  because 
too  much  bow  is  used  on  the  drop- 
stroke  used  with  the  down  bow. 

In  articles  to  follow  many  different 
problems  will  be  taken  up  and 
“thrashed  out.”  The  author  welcomes 
discussions  regarding  them  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  help  clear  up  some  seem¬ 
ingly  difficult  situations  and  also 
hopes  to  get  some  ideas  that  will  help 
him  in  his  chosen  work  from  his 
readers. 


Ex.  4.  Fraiquits — Lehar-Kraitler.  Grip  the  first  not*  on  each  up  strok*.  This  assures  control 
of  th*  notes  in  the  same  bow  strokes  that  follow. 


Ex.  5.  Danse  Boheme.  Fischel.  Drop  bow  on  string  using  very  little  bow.  This  will  cause 
bow  to  spring  and  gat  the  desired  effect. 


Ex.  6.  Schon  Rosmarin,  Kreisler.  Grip  the  first  note  by  dropping  bow  firmly  on  string.  This 
will  get  the  desired  contact  necessary  for  bo«  control. 


Ex.  7.  Malaguena.  Sarasate.  The  bow  is  used  on  the  a.  and  means  left  hand  pixzicato.< 
Passagas  of  this  character  are  more  effective  when  bowed  in  the  following  manner. 

Using  on*  bow  stroke  brings  th*  bow  to  the  nut  and  establishes  th*  correct  hand  position 
for  th*  pizzicato  that  follows. 


Ex.  8.  Gypsy  Serenade.  Valdez.  Do  not  remove  bow  during  rest.  Us*  about  three  inches 
of  bow.  * 
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It  seems  probable  that  music  is  tbe 
oldest  of  the  fine  arts.  At  any  rate, 
we  find  it  among  all  ancient  nations, 
even  those  which  seem  to  have  been 
totally  ignorant  of  every  other  art. 
A  number  of  instruments  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  even  before  tbe 
Deluge,  as  being  inventions  of  Jubal, 
a  descendant  of  Cain.  Music  seems 
to  have  been  in  practical  use  dur¬ 
ing  biblical  times,  and  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  song 
and  the  dance.  Through  all  periods, 
music  was  used  in  social  meetings  and 
in  public  rejoicings.  Both  David  and 
the  prophets  seem  to  have  considered 
music  as  a  necessity  in  their  worship, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them¬ 
selves  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
prophetic  inspirations. 


Ex.  9.  Scene  de  Belief,  De  Beriof,  Op.  100.  This  fyp*  of  bowing  it  don*  with  fh*  poinfi 
of  fh*  bow  and  it  acfually  dropped  on  fh*  sfring.  Th*  wrisf  and  arm  mutf  be  relaxed. 

Be  sure  fo  u$*  fh*  same  amounf  of  bow  for  each  group,  alfemafing  befween  piano  and! 
forf*. 


Ex.  10.  Chaconne,  Vifali-Auer.  On  fh*  up  sfroke  grip  fh*  sfring  wifh  fh*  bow,  release  on 
fh*  fwo  nofet  fhaf  follow,  geffing  fh*  spring  efFecf. 

Us*  very  liffl*  bow  on  fh*  firsf  nofe,  dropping  bow  on  sfring  for  fh*  friplef  fhaf  follows, 
geffing  a  spring  effecf. 
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Letters  and  NEWS 


ln-dnd>About  Chicago 

•  Rehearsals  are  In  progress  for  the 
In-and-About  Chicago  High  School 
Orchestra  concert  to  be  given  at  Or¬ 
chestra  Hall,  March  30.  There  are  175 
players,  elected  from  forty  high 
schools  in-and-about  Chicago.  Twenty 
players  live  in  Indiana.  Merle  J. 
Isaac  is  conductor,  and  George  Dasch 
will  be  a  guest  conductor.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  by  Chicago  composers. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
Captain  John  H.  Barabash  will  direct 
the  high  school  festival  band. 

•  •  • 

Minnesota 

•  The  Minnesota  Bandmasters  Asso¬ 
ciation  Eleventh  Annual  Convention 
and  Clinic  for  band  and  orchestra  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  northwest,  held  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  February  21, 
22,  and  23,  is  unanimously  reported 
by  the  two  hundred  attending  direc¬ 
tors  as  the  best  event  of  its  kind  yet 
to  be  presented  in  the  northwest. 

Dr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  of  New 
York  City  and  Mr.  William  Revelli  of 
Hobart,  Indiana,  were  guest  conduc¬ 
tors  in  the  band  division,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Lemay,  assistant  conductor,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mr. 
William  MacPhail,  MacPhail  School  of 
Music,  Minneapolis,  were  guest  con¬ 
ductors  in  the  orchestra  division.  Ap- 
,<roximately  four  thousand  heard  the 
concerts  in  Northrop  Auditorium.  The 
program  is  an  hourly  tabulation  of 
three  days  of  solid  interest. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lyn  Roam,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  association,  for 
the  information. 

•  •  • 

Twirlerf’  Not* 

•  There  will  be  two  classifications  in 
the  baton  twirling  contest  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  music  festival  on 
August  17,  1935,  for  boys  and  girls 
up  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  those 
over  sixteen,  The  contest  will  be 
Judged  on  ambidexterity,  30  points; 
speed,  20  points;  rhythm,  20  points; 
bearing,  20  points;  novelty  and  flash, 
10  points.  Medal  awards  will  be  made 
to  each  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
prize  winners.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
some  of  our  famous  high  school  twirl- 
ers  to  get  into  action. 

*  •  • 

Indian* 

•  The  Second  Annual  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Clinic  of  Indiana,  being 
held  at  Hobart,  Indiana,  March  15  and 
16,  is  in  process  of  unfoldment  as  this 


issue  of  The  Scuoch.  Musician  is  com¬ 
ing  off  the  press.  We  can’t  give  you 
any  news  of  this  event  until  the  next 
issue. 

•  •  • 

Chicago 

•  Captain  A.  R.  Gish,  well  known  to 
School  Musician  readers,  conducted 
the  De  La  Salle  Concert  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago  through  a  remarkable  concert 
held  in  the  school  auditorium  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21.  As  most  band  directors 
are  keenly  interested  in  program  sug¬ 
gestions,  we  give  you  here  Captain 
Gish's  numbers:  March  Poetic,  “The 
Vanished  Army,”  Alford;  Overture, 
“Idomeneo,”  Mozart;  Selection,  “Show- 
boat,”  J.  Kem;  “Canzonetta,”  Men¬ 
delssohn,  and  “Funiculi  -  Funicula,” 
Denza,  by  the  woodwind  quartet; 
Polka  and  Fugue  from  “Schwanda,  the 
Bagpiper,”  Weinberger;  A  Modern 
Rhapsody,  “Headlines,”  Carlton  Colby; 
sax  ensemble  under  direction  of  T.  F. 
Fabish ;  Selection,  “Eileen,”  Victor  Her¬ 
bert;  Waltz,  “Valse  Triste,”  Sibelius; 
Overture,  “Solennelle”  (1812),  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

•  •  • 

Iowa 

•  “This  year  a  little  more  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  instrumental  music 
in  our  high  school,”  writes  H.  LeRoy 
Lidstrom,  band  instructor  at  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa.  “At  present  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  free  lessons  in  school  to  seventy- 
five  band  instrument  students  and  to 
twenty  string  instrument  students. 
The  senior  band  has  increased  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five,  and  a  Junior 
band  of  forty-five  players  has  been 
organized.  In  addition  to  this  a  Ger¬ 
man  band  and  a  brass  sextet  have  been 
organized.  The  reed  material  is  still 
below  par,  but  in  the  near  future  I 
expect  to  organize  a  reed  ensemble. 

“This  is  in  part  the  substance  of 
what  strides  have  been  made  in  high 
school  music  this  year.” 

•  •  • 

Kantas 

•  The  three  Judges  have  now  been 
selected  for  the  All-Kansas  Music  Com¬ 
petition  and  Festival  to  be  held  at 
Emporia,  April  22  to  26.  They  are: 
H.  C.  Rowland,  head  of  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  North  Dakota; 
Russell  Hancock  Miles,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  organ  and  theory  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois;  and  Neil  A.  KJos 
of  Chicago,  widely  known  among 
music  directors  for  his  work  at  Flint, 
Michigan,  and  Urbana,  Illinois. 


The  All-Kansas  Music  Competitim 
and  Festival  is  the  official  State  Con¬ 
test,  and  this  is  the  23rd  Annual  Fes¬ 
tival.  The  event  has  grown  in  size 
from  ten  schools  and  one  hundred  con¬ 
testants  to  130  schools  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  contestants.  Mr.  George  C.  Wil¬ 
son  from  Kansas  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  is  director  of  the  festival. 

•  •  • 

MiuiMippi 

•  The  First  Annual  Dixie  Band  Con¬ 
tests  will  be  held  in  Greenwood,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  June  6,  7  and  8.  This  con¬ 
test  is  sponsored  by  the  Dixie  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Association  and  is 
recognized  by  the  National  School 
Band,  and  Orchestra  Associations.  The 
events,  music  material,  scoring,  judg¬ 
ing,  and  classification  wili  be  exactly 
as  prescribed  for  the  National  Con¬ 
tests.  Information  on  these  points 
may  be  found  in  the  booklet  on  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contests  which  may  be 
acquired  at  The  School  Musician  (rf- 
flce  for  fifteen  cents  each.  These 
rules  will  be  followed,  except  where 
exceptions  are  si>ecifically  mentioned 
in  bulletins  from  the  president’s  office. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the  Dixie 
Band  Contests  is  May  22. 

Direct  all  inquiries  regarding  this 
contest  to  either  L.  Bruce  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  High 
School;  or  Roy  M.  Martin,  Chairman 
of  Contest  Committee,  Greenwood,  ^ 
Mississippi.  j; 

*  *  *  f 

Rosalia,  N.  J.  I 

•  The  Union  County  Band  &  Or-  i 

cbestra  Summer  School  (Roselle,  New  j 

Jersey),  headed  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson,  | 
County  Superintendent,  and  sponsored 

by  the  County  Association  of  Superin¬ 
tendents,  is  a  substantial  success  and 
is  looking  forward  to  its  third  year 
with  renewed  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

“The  Board  ot  Education  of  Ro¬ 
selle,”  writes  Virgil  W.  Bork,  Dean, 
“headed  by  Mr.  James  M.  Scott  and  Dr. 
John  R.  Patterson,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Roselle  Public  Schools,  became 
actively  mindful  of  the  leisure  time 
problem  in  June,  1933.  Realizing  the 
cultural  value  of  music  as  an  avoca¬ 
tion,  a  plan  was  dissolved  which  made 
it  possible  to  offer  a  summer  course 
of  instruction  at  a  very  nominal  fee. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  supervisors 
and  directors  of  instrumental  music 
of  Union  County,  and  the  Washington 
High  School  Building  of  Roselle  is 
used  for  the  work. 
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All  Southern 

•  One  of  the  greatest  music  festivals 
ever  to  be  witnessed  in  the  south  will 
be  held  at  New  Orleans  on  April  7  to 
10  inclusive.  There  will  be  an  All- 
Southern  High  School  Band,  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  Chorus,  under  the  directions, 
respectively,  of  Edwin  Pranko  Gold¬ 
man,  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  and  T.  P. 
Glddings.  Participating  groups  will  in¬ 
clude  every  phase  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  from  kindergarten  through 
college. 

Members  for  the  band  will  come 
from  thirteen  southern  states  for  three 
days  of  rehearsal  and  training  under 
Mr.  Goldman,  assisted  by  prominent 
band  leaders.  On  the  evening  of 
April  9  a  concert  will  be  presented. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  play¬ 
ers  will  make  up  the  All-Southern 
High  School  Orchestra,  and  with  their 
concert  on  the  evening  of  April  10. 
Mr.  Maddy,  in  the  training  of  these 
musicians,  will  be  assisted  by  other 
leading  Instrumental  men. 
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Chicago  Solo  Winners 
•  The  finals  in  the  Chicago  Solo  Con¬ 
tests  were  held  in  Recital  Hall,  Audi¬ 
torium  Theater  Building,  on  March  2. 
The  first,  second,  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners  were  as  follows  (named  in  order 
of  place  won): 

Piccolo:  John  Waidzunas.  Flute: 
Alfred  Gore,  Lumir  Palma,  Harry  Le- 
Grand.  Eb  Clarinet:  Milton  Matousek, 
Leon  Wagner,  Floyd  Lorraine.  Bb 
Clarinet:  Albert  Freedman,  Sam  Wll- 
ensky,  Leo  Rosenberg.  Alto  Clarinet: 
Evelyn  Tabor,  Albert  Feldman.  Bass 
Clarinet:  Fred  Kramer,  Seymour 
Selansky,  Clement  Aukeny.  Oboe: 
Theo.  Kudelko,  Fred  Seaberg,  Thomas 
Peter.  English  Horn:  Gordon  Met¬ 
calfe.  Bassoon:  Sam  Gorodokin,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mohlman,  Charles  Vesely.  Alto 
Saxophone:  Marjorie  Dvore,  Joseph 
Barm,  Lawrence  Leonhart.  Tenor 
Saxophone:  Phil  Modjeskl,  Herbert 
Sanders,  Robert  Bartusek.  Baritone 
Saxophone:  Seymour  Solon,  Keith 
Roberts,  William  Demchuk.  Cornet :  Na¬ 
than  Cbalemsky,  Burt  Tobias,  Charles 
Pospisil.  Fluegel  Horn:  Elmer  Slova- 
cek,  Edward  Ibuchowski.  French  Horn  : 
Reid  Poole,  Ramond  Ostrander,  Jo¬ 
seph  Ewald.  Trombone:  Harvey 
Shapiro,  Clarence  Kuncl,  Leo  Court e- 
manche.  Baritone:  Geraldine  Bar¬ 
rett,  Franklin  Ruhl,  Hal  Abrahamson. 
Tuba:  Herbert  Fine,  Harry  Zeh, 
Myron  Cohn.  Snare  Drum:  Vernon 
Meyer,  Ronald  Lane,  Wm.  Pinkas. 
Tynpani:  Arthur  Schreyer,  Anton 
Vlcek,  Edward  Jirgl.  Xylophone: 
Milan  Brousek,  Ellwood  Leverenz, 
Helen  Llllroth.  Violin;  Fritz  Siegal, 
Arthur  Tabachnlck,  Thomas  Siwickl. 
^iolo:  Michael  Francone,  Raymond 
tCoMinued  on  Page  41) 


THE  PIANIST’S  COLUMN 

By  THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Pianist,  Composer,  Artist  Teacher,  DePaul  University,  Chicago 


•WHILE  WE  ARE  on  the  subject  of 
pulse  and  rhythm  and  its  great  im¬ 
portance  in  giving  life  and  meaning 
to  music,  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
speak  of  modern  music  which  lays 
such  stress  upon  rhythm,  sometimes  to 
the  exclusion  of  nearly  everything. 

Many  students  of  piano  find  the 
modern  idiom  both  diflScult  and  incom¬ 
prehensible.  I  might  add  that  some 
play  it  exclusively  as  a  refuge  or  as  a 
camoufiage  to  their  limitations.  Limi¬ 
tations,  of  course,  can  be  detected  by 
the  critical  ear  despite  the  idiom,  but 
the  average  listener  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
fused,  equally  by  the  performance  and 
composition.  Therein  lies  the  diflSculty. 

It  should  not  sound  confused,  provid¬ 
ing  the  judgment  of  the  performer  in 
his  selection  is  sound. 

No  composer  since  Chopin  has  writ¬ 
ten  so  pianistically  as  has  Debussy. 

He  is  the  foremost  exponent  of  the 
impressionists.  But  impressionistic 
music  is  difllcult  to  play  well.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
technic  than  that  required  by  the  old 
classical  composers,  and  needless  to 
say,  an  entirely  different  approach.  De¬ 
bussy  and  the  impressionistic  school 
require  infinite  finesse,  impeccable 
clarity,  much  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  dynamics,  and  great  rhythmic  fiex- 
ibillty. 

It  is  clear  then  that  the  question 
“Which  is  more  difficult  to  play,  Mo¬ 
zart  or  Debussy?”  is  unanswerable. 
Both  are  difficult  in  different  ways. 

Superficially  speaking  modern  music 
divides  Mself  into  two  schools,  the  im¬ 
pressionists  and  the  percussionists; 
the 'latter  depend  on  sharp  rhythmic 
effects  and  contrasts,  often  with  little 
regard  for  form  or  melody.  Stra- 
winsky,  though  often  melodic,  depends 
largely  on  unusual  rhythmic  devices 
for  his  effects.  So  does  deFalla,  In¬ 
fante,  Turina,  and  many  of  the  modern 
Spanish  school.  And  here  again  the 
inexperienced  performer  runs  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  galore,  which  a  thorough 
study  of  the  classics  has  not  entirely 
prepared  him  ,for — complex  rhythms, 
bizarre  chord,  and  melodic  devices 
that  are  exasperating  to  play  and 
doubly  so  to  remember. 

But  much  of  it  is  exceedingly  ef>- 
fective,  though  a  little  goes  a  long 
way.  A  great  deal  also  is  frankly  and 
blatantly  hideous.  Discretion,  is  a 
most  necessary  perquisite  for  those 
who  would  choose  additions  to  their 
repertoire  among  the  moderns. 

How  much  will  survive  it  is,  of 
course.  Impossible  to  say.  It  is  en¬ 


lightening  to  examine  the  concert  pro¬ 
grams  of  fifty  years  ago.  How  much 
has  disappeared  completely  from  the 
repertoire  and  how  many  names,  illus- 
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trious  in  their  day,  are  no  longer  even 
familiar. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  most  of  the 
great  ones  in  musical  literature  were 
condemned  by  the  eminent  critics  of 
their  time.  A  noted  critic  of  Vienna 
prophesied  that  in  fifty  years’  time  the 
music-going  public  would  no  longer  be 
even  familiar  with  the  name  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  Brahms,  so  completely  was  his 
music  doomed  to  oblivion — so  he 
thought.  And  no  less  a  personage  than 
Clara  Schumann  (wife  of  the  com¬ 
poser)  wrote  in  her  journal,  “Wagner! 
What  will  the  coming  generations 
think  of  such  insanity!  He  has  de¬ 
bauched  all  that  is  good  and  true  in 
music.” 

So  “behold,  we  know  not  anything.” 

So  a  word  of  advice  in  choosing  new 
things:  Avoid  the  commonplace  and 
trivial.  Avoid  that  which  is  bizarre 
and  dissonant.  Some  dissonances  (for 
example,  Strawinsky’s  “Fire  Bird”)  be¬ 
come  quite  clear  and  beautiful,  with 
familiarity.  Others  do  not.  Famil¬ 
iarity  is  the  test.  Often  one  learns 
several  new  things  only  to  discard 
them.  But  it  is  worth  while  and  stim¬ 
ulating  to  keep  an  ever  open  mind  and 
ear,  for  what  is  new  and  of  value. 
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National  Medal 

Winners  of  1934 


Where  will  they  place 
next  May? 


Fifteen  year  old  Richard  Davis  of  Springfield,  III.  Istpiv.  Drum 
Contest. 

First  year  of  solo  contesting.  Don  Hayworth,  Logansport,  Ind. 
2nd  Div.  Flute. 

Errett  Paul  Carvey  of  Converse,  Ind.  2nd  Div.  E-flat  Clarinet. 
Arnold  Simmons,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  4th  Div.  Tuba. 

Bruce  Hardy,  Lakewood,  Ohio.  4th  Div.  B-flat  clarinet. 

Arthur  H.  Greenberg,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Div.  2.  Alto  Saxophone. 
Clarence  Kurtcl  of  Harrison,  Chicago.  2nd  Div.  Trombone. 

L.  Eugene  Bolen,  Herrin,  III.  B-flat  Clarinet,  4th  Div.  Also  plays 
saxophone  and  piano. 

Allen  Sheldon,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  4th  Div.  Alto  saxophone. 
Also  plays  in  theater  orchestra,  pep  and  dance  bands. 

Harry  Bachman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  4th  Div.  Tuba.  Plays  piano 
and  violin. 

Richard  A.  Marnette,  Lincoln  of  Das  Moines.  4th  Div.  B-flat 
clarinet. 

Franklin  Stenberg,  sophomore  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  H.  S.  1st  Div. 
Trombone.  Also  plays  baritone  and  piano. 

Donald  Williams,  drum  major  at  Central,  Madison,  Wis.  1st 
Div.  Twirling  and  Drum  Major. 

Robert  Carl  Murphy  of  Minneapolis,  Kansas.  5th  Div.  Alto 
saxophone.  Also  plays  in  American  Legion  and  Municipal  Bands. 
Eugene  Tice,  Beloit,  Kansas.  1st  Div.  Baritone.  Also  plays  piano 
and  comet. 

Edward  Sladky  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  2nd  Div.  Cornet.  Plays  in 
Manitowoc  Marine  Band. 

John  Turck,  Jr.,  bassoonist  of  West  Allis,  Wis.  4th  Div.  Went 
with  Milwaukee  American  Legion  Band  to  Europe,  summer  of 
1934. 

Minor  D.  Plumb,  now  of  Phillips  University  Band,  Enid,  Okla.  4th 
Div.  B-flat  Clarinet. 

Elmer  Schulti,  bass  clarinetist,  Hobart,  Ind.  2nd  Div.  Also  2nd 
Div.  NatT  1933, 

Robert  Holtz,  Elkhart,  Ind.  2nd  Div.  Tuba.  Now  in  Notre  Dame 
Band. 

Howard  Huffman  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio.  4th  Div.  Belongs  to 
H.  S.  band  and  orchestra,  town,  4-H  club,  and  department  store 
bands. 

Karl  Schmidt,  graduate  of  Swatata  Twp.  H.  S.,  Penna.  4th  Div. 
B-flat  clarinet.  Started  music  career  on  violin. 

Dexter  French,  flutist,  1st  Div.,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Arranges  and 
composes.  Also  plays  'cello. 

Lower  left  comer,  Doy  Baker  of  Mason  City,  Iowa.  1st  Div. 
String  Bass.  Also  plays  piano. 

Harold  B.  Logan  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  5th  Div.  Oboe.  Also 
State  Drum  Major  Champion. 

H.  Alva  Lotspeich,  Fairfield,  Nebr.  Div.  4,  Tuba.  Student  con¬ 
ductor  of  Fairfield  musical  osganizations. 

Robert  B.  Bailey  of  Fairmont,  Minnesota.  Div.  2.  Comet.  Began 
cornet  at  age  of  eight. 

Beecher  Leon  Bomberger,  elto  saxophonist,  of  Polo,  III.  Div.  4. 
Member  of  M.  E.  Church  and  Little  City  Ten  Piece  Orchestras. 
George  Rosenthal  of  Belleville,  III.  Baritone.  3rd  Div.  Member 
of  1935  Clinic  Band. 

Robert  Thunander  of  Elkhart,  Ind.  2nd  Div.  Fluegel  horn.  Also 
plays  cornet. 


Hop*  I  won't  hav*  to  put  a  dunca  cap  on  you  or  you  or  you  'causa  you  didn't 
sand  in  your  nows  on  tim*.  Sand  m*  th*  latast  "what's  naw"  about  your  band  and 
orchastra  right  now.  And  how  about  soma  mor*  picturas?  Can't  print  your 
pictur*  uniats  w*  gat  it.  Don't  b*  an  April  fool.  Lot's  hoar  from  you. 


S.  M.  Twirler 

When  the  news  was  given  out  that 
the  Sterling,  Colorado,  High  School 
Band  needed  a 
twirling  baton, 
thirty-five  bright 
and  ambitious 
musicians,  who 
had  been  saving 
their  pennies  for 
their  subscrip- 
1 1  o  n  s  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  sent 
in  their  subs  at 
once,  and  besides 
getting  The 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  once  every 
month  for  ten 
months,  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  most 
sparkling,  twirl¬ 
ing  baton. 

Leonard  Morse, 
the  drum  major, 
wu  given  the  baton  and  Instruction 
book,  and  he  went  right  to  work.  Leon¬ 
ard  now  leads  the  Sterling  High  School 
Band,  and  the  band  is  proud  to  march 
behind  Leonard  and  his  fiashy  S.  M. 
Baton. 

•  •  a 

Ashton  Grows  Up 

Pictur*  below 

For  the  last  four  years  C.  H.  O'May 
has  been  the  director  of  the  Ashton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  High  School  Band.  Ashton  is  a  small 
town,  and  there  are  only  one  hundred  and 


nineteen  enrolled  In  the  high  school.  In 
fact  Mr.  O’May  came  to  Ashton  as  a  his¬ 
tory  and  Latin  teacher,  but  when  asked  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  an  orchestra, 
he  was  very  happy  to  take  it  over. 

Ashton’s  high  school  orchestra  has 
worked  its  way  up  through  the  contests 
until  it  became  a  First  Division  winner. 
Besides  an  orchestra,  Mr.  O’May  has  also 
organised  a  town  band,  reed  ensemble, 
string  ensemble,  brass  sextet,  junior  or¬ 
chestra,  and  girls’  pep  band. 

a  a  a 

Like  Father  Like  Son 

Although  this  is  his  first  year  as  a 
member  of  the  Withrow  High  School 
Band  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Fred  Hartman 
has  proved  himself  quite  capable  of 
wielding  the  baton. 

For  a  little  over  a  year  Fred  has  been 
practicing  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  who  was  drum  major  of  Colonel 
Cody’s  Band  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
some  years  ago.  Fred,  who  is  a  junior, 
admits  that,  although  being  drum  major 
is  a  mental  strain  for  him,  he  enjoys 
twirling  his  baton  best  to  “On  Withrow," 
the  school  song. 

a  a  a 

Lots  in  the  Air  at  R.  M. 

Director  Eldward  A.  Parker  of  the  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina,  High  School  Band 
has  plenty  of  good  things  in  store  for 
his  band.  First  of  all  everyone  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  attending  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  State  Music  Contest  in  April  at 
Greensboro.  And  then  there  may  be  new 
uniforms,  maybe  trimmed  with  brass  but- 
tona  Dally  rehearsals  are  a  pleasure, 
and  everyone  puts  all  his  “wim  and 
wigor"  into  his  work. 


Forty-six  members  make  up  the  R  M. 
H.  S.  B.  and  new  members  are  expected 
this  term  from  the  various  grade  schools 

a  a  a 

On  the  Top 

One  of  the  National  First  Division 
winners  in  the  1934  Baritone  Contest  wu 
Lee  Lybarger  of  Osage,  Iowa.  It  was  at 
a  family  reunion  that  Lee  first  played  an 
instrument,  his  uncle’s  cornet.  Although 
he  did  not  continue  to  play  the  comet 
he  acquired  that  thirst  for  music,  and 
soon  decided  to  play  a  wind  instrument. 
He  later  changed  to  the  baritone  eupho¬ 
nium.  Besides,  Lee  is  first  violinist  in 
the  Osage  High  School  Orchestra,  which 
has  won  first  place  in  the  State  Contest 
for  three  successive  years. 

a  a  a 

Lenoir  Flutists 

Posed  against  the  Lenoir,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  High  School  wall  is  the  fiute  section 
of  the  band.  Lined  from  left  to  right  are: 


Betty  June  Shell,  Frances  Stone,  Edward 
Isbell,  Helen  Maynard,  Boston  Lackey, 
and  Marian  Stone,  Corporal  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Their  director,  James  C.  Harper,  is 
a  newly  elected  director  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association. 

a  a  a 

Elmhurst's  Mid  Year 

’Their  Mid  Tear  Music  Concert  was  held 
in  the  York  Community  Hlgd>  Sdiool 
(Elmhurst,  Illinois)  Auditorium  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24.  It  was  quite  a  variated  program, 
consisting  of  numbers  by  the  orchestra 
instrumental  ensembles  and  sololsta  tap 
dances,  vocal  solos,  piano  duet,  and  ever 
so  many  most  enjoyable  numbera 

E.  H.  Borne  is  the  conductor,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Boyle  is  associate  conductor, 
a  a  a 

An  Opera  Is  Born 

William  Laurier,  supervisor  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  In  the  Fairfield,  Iowa,  Pub- 
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lie  Schools  and  conductor  of  the  13Srd 
National  Guard  Infantry  Band,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  opera. 

Its  story  is  a  legend  recounted  by  a 
Dominican  priest.  Its  music  is  the  re¬ 
flection  of  that  glory  of  music  which  is 
the  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  and  the 
product  of  years  of  playing  and  directing 
and  teaching  music. 


Tulare  Central  Togs  Up 

Picture  No.  I 

Members  of  the  Central  Grammar 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  of  Tulare, 
California,  are  shown  here  in  their  uni¬ 
forms  of  biue  and  white. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  last  September 
that  Harold  H.  Bartlett  organised  both  a 
band  and  orchestra  in  the  Central  Gram¬ 
mar  School.  He  now  has  135  students  in 
Instrumental  music.  Last  December  he 
organised  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  with 
thirty  members. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Modesto,  California,  High  School  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Mancini. 


Wuxtry  Poiperl 

Picture  No.  2 

One  of  the  most  active  bands  in  the 
state  of  Indiana  is  the  News-Sentinel 
Boys  Band  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  under 
the  direction  of  John  L.  Verweire,  and 
sponsored  by  the  News-Sentinel.  During 
the  past  six  years  the  band  has  given  ap¬ 
proximately  two  hundred  and  seventy 
public  concerts  in  the  public  schools, 
parks,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Verweire  is  also  director  of  the 
Mixpah  Temple  Shrine  Band,  the  Knights 
Templar  Band  of  Commandery  No.  4  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  director  of  the  State 
Commandery  Band. 


Sam  Houston's  Band 

Picture  No.  3 

Here  is  a  band  that  was  organised  in 
1931  with  seven  members.  It  is  the  Sam 
Houston  Junior  High  School  Band  of 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

Under  the  direction  of  Stancil  M.  Bag- 
well  the  band  meets,  and  has  met  since  its 
organisation,  each  morning  before  school 
begins  (7:30  to  8:20).  The  band  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  for  special  occasions,  and 
this  year  has  played  for  junior  high  foot¬ 
ball  games,  P.T.A.  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tion,  school  assemblies,  teachers  meetings, 
Bible  class,  Kiwanis  Club’s  Hallowe’en 
Party,  and  the  American  Legion  Memorial 
Service. 

Right  now  the  band  plans  to  enter  the 
North  Texas  Division  of  the  State  Band 
Contest  in  Class  C  and  will  be  competing 
against  high  school  bands. 


Snappy,  Eh  What? 

Picture  No.  4 

Doesn’t  the  Monmouth,  Illinois,  High 
School  Band  look  trim  in  their  new  uni¬ 
forms?  The  uniforms  are  dark  blue  with 
maroon  and  gold  trimming.  On  the  caps 
are  lettered  M.H.S.  in  gold.  As  you  will 
notice  the  girls,  also,  wear  the  trousers. 
Director  William  D.  Lynch  is  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture. 

This  Class  B  band  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lynch  for  four  years, 
participating  in  two  contests  and  in  one 
winning  their  way  to  the  State.  We  hope 
to  see  Monmouth  again  in  the  running 
this  spring. 


Then  and  Now 

Picture  No.  5 

In  the  year  1927  the  first  band  of  the 
Tilghman  High  School,  Paducah,  Ken- 
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AND  THIS  MAKES  IT  UNANIMOUS 


^  Count  them, — the  hands  of  all  classes  that 
placed  in  First  Division  at  the  National  Contest 
last  spring.  Name  them,  and  you're  naming 
bands  that  went  to  the  top  playing  Ludwig 
drums. 

Joliet,  Harrison,  Mason  City  in  Class  A;  Hobart  in 
Class  B;  and  West  De  Pere  in  Class  C,— unanimously 
they  choose  and  play  Ludwigs.  That's  unauimous. 
And  that’s  why  Ludwig  claims  Jirst  place,  too.  Directors 
of  “teinning”  caliber  like  these  rely  solely  on  Ludwig 
for  “winning”  drum  equipment. 

The  predominant  number  of  First  Division  drum  solo¬ 
ists,  too,  who  won  on  Ludwigs  at  the  last  contest,  is  a 
promise  to  other  aspiring  young  drummers  that  Ludwig 
equipmeut  will  speed  your  progress  and  quickly  pro¬ 
mote  you  to  the  wiuning  ranks.  Ludwig  drums,  the 
world's  finest,  are  unanimously  endorsed  by  profes¬ 
sional  drummers  and  will  do  most  for  the  beginner. 
Start  and  finish  with  the  best. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  this  wonderful  fiee  catalog 
of  Ludwig  drums  and  equipment.  It’s  the  finest  and 
most  complete  drum  book  ever  published,  and  it’s 
yours  for  a  postage  stamp.  No  obligation.  Send  coupon 
today  sure.  bm 

LUDWie  &  LUDWIG 

31S0  LmMs  Bldgee  ltll-27  N«rtli  Umemlm  CMc^o.  IHiMte 


latrodMciag  Ales  EsBe, 
director  of  Ike  Mstioasl  flret 
Dirieioa  CIsm  C  Bead  ^ 
Weet  De  Pere,  Wieeoaela, 
wko  aaes  ead  preieee  Ladwie 
draBfi  (eaerc,  befit  ead 
aedel)  ead  fierriee  (Feb.  4, 
1935). 

Otkcr  FIrfit  DirUlM  diree* 
torfii  A.  R.  McAUlfiter,  Joba 
H.  Berebefib,  Cerletoa  L. 
Siewerts  ead  Willleefi  D. 
RerelU. 


tucky,  was  organised,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  I>ameron.  Their  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  was  made  at  a  Thanksgiving 
football  game,  Tilghman  versus  Mayfield. 
The  Mayfield  Band,  arrayed  in  their 
bright  and  shining  uniforms,  pranced 
proudly  up  and  down  the  field  and  did 
their  part  of  the  show.  And  then  it  came 
Tilghman's  turn  to  “show  off,” — twenty- 
nine  ‘‘dressed-for-a-football-game’’  boys 
and  girls.  And  they  did  their  best. 

I  That  made  the  P.T.A.  wake  up,  and  the 
following  spring  the  Tilghman  High 
School  Band  was  rigged  out  in  the  nattiest 
I  uniforms  going. 

In  1930  Floyd  V.  Burt  took  over  the 
I  band,  and  now  holds  five  rehearsals  a 
week.  At  the  present  time  there  are  forty- 
two  members  in  the  band.  Its  officers  are: 
Bill  Orr,  assistant  director;  Billy  Keeton, 
librarian ;  Lena  Mitchell,  assistant  li¬ 
brarian ;  Joe  Beach,  manager;  Ouy  Ash¬ 
more,  drum  major ;  George  Watson,  lieu¬ 
tenant ;  and  Don  Clark,  mascot. 

•  •  • 

Ticonderoga,  New  York 

Merton  Lewis,  Xewa  Reporter 

Uniforms  have  now  been  ordered  for 
the  Ticonderoga  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra.  A  concert  held  February  1 
brought  in  enough  '‘montesuma"  that, 
added  to  the  cash  on  hand,  equaled 
enough  for  the  aforementioned  uniforma 

The  orchestra  presented  the  first  part 
of  the  program,  including  a  number  by 
the  string  quartet  composed  of  Elsie  Gal¬ 
lant,  Lorraine  Boardman,  Lawrence  Ar¬ 
thur,  and  Walton  Huestis.  Margaret  De 
Graf  Herran,  harpist  in  the  Albany  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  was  guest  artist. 

During  the  band's  part  of  the  program, 
a  saxophone  quartet,  composed  of  John 
Hayes,  Robert  Thomas,  Jack  DeLane,  and 
Elmer  Vlcent,  played. 

•  •  • 

It's  No  Secret 

Ask  Edgar  Hoffman  of  Cadillac,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Just  how  he  learned  to  twirl  the 
baton  so  well, 
and  he  won’t 
keep  it  a  secret. 

Edgar  got  him¬ 
self  a  “How  to 
Twirl  a  Baton” 
booklet,  for  $1, 
from  The 
SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  and  that 
I  is  the  secret  of 
I  his  success. 

I  This  booklet 
!  was  recently  re- 
I  duced  from  $1.50, 
and  it’s  the  most 
Instructive  book 
you  can  get  in 
order  to  learn  to 
twirl.  It  shows 
by  illustrations, 
charts,  and  text 
Just  how  each  movement  is  made.  In 
fact  it  is  so  clear  and  understandable 
that  any  normal  boy  or  girl  can  very 
quickly  learn  to  be  an  excellent  twlrler. 

Get  your  ”How  to  Twirl  a  Baton" 
booklet  now.  Be  in  trim  when  the  con¬ 
tests  roll  around  this  spring,  and  twirl 
yourself  to  a  top  berth  in  the  list  of 
winners. 

•  •  • 

Festival  Instead  of  Contest 

Festivals  instead  of  contests  are  held 
in  Montana.  Last  year  eleven  high  schools 
attended  the  eastern  Montana  Festival, 
over  450  student  musicians  and  teachers 
participating.  In  the  massed  events  174 
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PRESSER'S  is, the  Music  Mart  ol 
the  World  with  an  Unsurpassed 
Stock  ol  Music  ol  All  Publishers. 

NEW  WORKS  ARE  CONSTANTLY  BEING 
ISSUED— HERE  ARE  A  FEW  RECENT 
ONES  OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST— 


played  in  the  band,  12S  in  the  orchestra, 
and  one  hundred  in  the  combined  choruses. 

The  music  festival  idea  was  introduced 
six  years  ago  by  Lucile  Hennigar,  co¬ 
operating  with  Supt.  Gordon  Kidder. 
Lucretia  Davis  was  general  chairman  of 
the  last  festival. 

e  #  0 

Among  Those  on  Top 

First  Division  winners  in  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  for  accompanied  trios  was 
the  cornet  trio  from  the  Marion,  Indiana, 
High  School.  LiCft  to  right  the  members 


are :  Beryl  Lou  McCoy,  accompanist ; 
Pauli  McCoy,  Robert  Parker,  and  Cecil 
Oatess.  You  all  probably  remember  that 
Pauli  was  a  First  Division  winner  in  the 
1932  and  1933  National  Comet  Solo  Con¬ 
tests.  Both  Robert  and  Cecil  are  cornet 
soloists  with  the  Marion  High  School 
Band.  In  charge  of  bands  and  orchestras 
at  the  Marion  Public  Schools  is  L.  DaCosta 
Jones. 

•  •  • 

Posies  to  These 

Bouquets  to  Joliet,  Illinois,  Grade  School 
Band ;  Bowen  High,  Chicago ;  Pratt,  Kan¬ 
sas;  Dodge  City,  Kansas;  all  have  the 
S.  M.  Bj)  tuning  bar.  Stanton,  Nebraska, 
won  the  A  tuning  bar. 

More  bouquets  to  the  following  baton 
earners ;  Ernestine  Quarles,  Amarillo. 
Texas;  Harrison  of  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Bounds  of  Plainview,  Texas ;  and  Big 
Sandy,  Montana. 

•  •  • 

Petersburg,  Illinois 

Alvce  Joe  Copper,  Xetos  Reporter 
New  officers  of  the  Harris  High  School 
Band  are:  president,  Arthur  Finney,  solo 
cometist ;  vice-president,  Billy  Shaw,  cor- 
netlst;  secretary,  Dolores  Thomas,  saxo¬ 
phonist  ;  and  treasurer,  John  Smoot,  cor- 
netist.  Looks  like  the  cornets  have  it. 

•  •  • 

Cheeriol 

Everyone  at  the  Sherwood  High  School 
in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  goes  in  for  the 
band,  that  is,  each  and  everyone  is  for 
the  band  if  not  a  member.  At  a  recent 
assembly  they  showed  their  exuberancy 
when  the  band  played,  as  an  encore, 
"Cheerio”  by  Goldman.  Everyone,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Director  Smith,  joined  the 
band  In  whistling  the  chorus. 

•  •  • 

See  You  in  1936 

Another  champion  band  is  the  one 
from  the  Modesto,  California.  High 
School.  The  M.  H.  S.  B.  has  been  a 
State  Contest  winner  since  1924  ;  won  third 
place  at  the  National  Contests  for  Class 
A  bands,  in  Council  Bluffs,  1927 ;  3rd 
place,  Joliet,  1928 ;  and  2nd  place,  Den¬ 
ver,  1929.  Hope  Modesto  starts  saving 
their  pennies  now  so  that  they  may  at- 


Musical  Travelogues 

By  Jam.^s  Fsancis  Cooke 

The  CH.\PTERS  of  this  absorbingly 
interesting  ImwIc  are  like  good-natured 
sharings  of  the  tine  times  a  well-informed 
travrter  liad  in  going  from  place  to  place 
in  the  O'd  World;  in  enjoying  the  hospi 
tality  of  many  famotis  musicians,  in  seeing 
and  c<mtemplating  numerous  spots,  build¬ 
ings.  institutions,  etc.,  ricli  witii  historic 
musical  associations;  and  in  recalling  to 
mind  some  of  the  musical  incidents  and 
musical  personages  set  in  those  scenes  in 
the  glorious  pa.st.  Everything  of  musical 
iigniticaiice  from  street  singers  and  gipsy- 
dancers  to  opera  and  conservatories  is 
made  real  by  this  traveler  whose  stature 
in  the  worlds  of  music,  literature,  drama 
and  altniism,  together  with  his  “at-home- 
ness”  in  speaking  and  reading  German, 
French  and  Italian,  gained  for  him  van¬ 
tage  grounds  of  observation  others  might 
never  discover. 

Prira,  $3.99,  Cloth  Bound. 


Miniature  Concerto 

For  Violin  (First  Position) 

With  Accompaniment 
By  Jor;L  Belov 

WITH  meiodious  and  interesting  themes 
throughout  3  movements,  this  concerto 
gives  the  violin  student  a  .splendid,  yet 
not  dlfllcult-to-play,  recital  number  of  im¬ 
pressive  proportions  without  being  long  or 
tiring. 

Price,  80  cents. 


That  Quartet  in  Our 

Old  Barn  —  For  Male  Quartet 

By  Kob  Kuy  Feeby 

ACLEVEK  “natural"  male  quartet  with 
just  enough  close  liarmony  to  stMiiul 
like  the  "old  bam”  amateurs. 

Price,  12  cents. 


Among  the  Birds 

Album  of  Easy-to-Play 
So'.os  for  Piano  Students 

This  is  a  delightful  possession  for  young 
pianists  in  grades  1%  to  214  or  for 
any  amateur  pianist  with  limited  techni¬ 
cal  ability.  It  contains  21  characteri.stic 
pieces  on  bird  inspirations.  The  pleasing 
and  informative  foreword  gives  in  musical 
notation  the  calls  of  a  dozen  of  our  feath¬ 
ered  friends. 

Price,  St  cents. 


Vesper  Hymn 

For  Pipe  Organ  • 
with  Chimes  ad  lib. 

By  Vuoinia  E.  Bishop  « 

There  is  nothing  difficult  to  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  this  organ  selection,  but  it  is 
a  very  effective  little  number. 

Price.  40  cents. 


Mountain  Men — Song 

By  R.  S.  Stocohtok 

Range  B-flat  to  E-flat. 

Price.  40  cents. 


ALWAYS  NEW  AND  PERMANENTLY  VALUABLE— 

_ _ _  Worth-while  and  entertaining 

THE  ETUDE  MUSIC  MAGAZINE  articles  and  about  18  music  se¬ 
lections  in  each  issue. 

A  Monthly  Joy  for  All  Music  Lovers.  25c  a  copy.  $2.00  a  Year. 


Jheodore 
pPresser 

1712  CHESTNUT 
STREET 

Philadelphia 
Pa 


FREE  TO  READERS  OF 
"THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  ' 

A  Useful  Memo  Wallet 

Made  of  dark  blue  heavy  stock  of  moire  finish, 
with  decorative  bands  stamped  in  gold  ink.  The 
pocket  contains  sheets  of  blank  white  paper 
size  S%x6H. 

And  .41.SO  One  Musical  Subject  Picture 


THERE  IS  NO  OBLIGATION  WHAT¬ 
SOEVER  INCURRED— SIMPLY  FILL 
OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TO 
US  AND  THE  ABOVE  TWO  ITEMS 
WILL  BE  PRESENTED  TO  YOU. 


Theodore  Presser  Co. 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  I  would  like  to  have  the  M15MO  WALLET  and  ONE  MUSICAL  PICTURE 
offered  FREE  to  readers  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC1.4N.  Plea.se  .send  them  free  of  any 
cost  or  obligation  to 
{Please  tell  ns  your  music  interests.) 

□  I  teach . 

□  I  am  studying .  Address 


Name 
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tend  the  National  in  1936.  Prank  Man- 
cinl  U  the  director. 


Let^s  have  an  A.  B.  A.  Progr^ 

I  Every  Number  in  This  List  is  by  an  A.  B.  A.  Member 

I  Lieut.  Chaa.  Benter 

I  The  Lure  of  Alaaka — March . 

I  Capt.  Taylor  Branaon 

.  General  Lejeune — March . 

I  J.  O.  Brockenahire 

I  Caralry  Soldier — March . 

I  Swlnglnk  Down  the  Line — March. . . 

I  Carl  Buach 

'  Chant  From  the  Great  Plains — Sy 
'  phonic  Episode . 

'  Peter  Buys 

I  The  Iron  Master— March . 


Brainerd  Gets  a  Start 

In  Brainerd,  Minnesota,  the  high  school 
band  started  off  last  September  with  ten 
members,  and  according  to  latest  reports 
there  are  now  eighty-five  members  in  the 
senior  high  school  band  and  seventy  in 
the  Junior  band. 

In  addition  to  the  two  regular  orches¬ 
tras,  there  is  a  group  of  fifty  violins, 
violas,  'cellos,  and  string  basses.  Direc¬ 
tor  Rudolph  D.  Anfinson  is  working  very 
hard  with  all  these  organisations,  and 
they  are  cooperating  fully  with  him. 


Henry  Hadley 

Prelude  from  “Suite  Ancienne” . $2.50 

Youth  Triumphant — Orertuic .  3.50 

R.  B.  Hayward 

In  a  Spanish  City — Suite  in  3  Parts _  4.50 

1,  A  Bull  Fight;  2,  Vespers;  3,  Tarantelle. 

Three  Characteristic  Dances .  3.50 

Dance  Qracieuse — Vais  Pequeno — Jig. 

Anita — Valse  Rubato .  1..50 


D.  A.  Ives 
Capt.  McKenzie— March.  . 


M.  L.  Lake 

Naval  Cadet — March — One-Step . 

Parade  of  the  Gendarmes — Marche 

Francaise . 

Illinois  State  March . 

Lakesonlan  March . 


All  Saints  Orchestra 

In  1931  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  at  the 
All  Saints  School  in  Escanaba,  Michigan, 
got  together  and  organised  an  orchestra 
with  Sr.  M.  Alice  as  director,  music  su¬ 
pervisor  at  the  school.  Several  months 


Ed.  Chenette 

Boostin’  the  Basses . 

Drums  and  Bugles — March. . 


Herbert  L.  Clarke 
Long  Beach  Is  Calling— March . 


Chas.  O’Neill 

Mademoiselle  Coquette — Entr'acte....  1.25 
Remembrance— Serenade .  3.00 


James  M.  Fulton 

Gethsemane  Commandery — March 


J.  J.  Gagnler 

Skip  Along — March . 

Toronto  Day — Valse . 

La  Dame  De  Coeur — Overture. 


Arthur  Pryor 

After  Sunset — Intermezzo . 

Midlers  of  Fortune — March  .  . . 
Whistler  and  His  Dog — Caprice 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman 

A.  B.  A.  March . 

On  Parade — March . 

Radio  City — March . 

University — Grand  March . 


John  Philip  Sousa 

Beau  Ideal — March . 

High  School  Cadets — March. . . 
National  Fencibles— March. . . . 
Washington  Post- March . 


Victor  L.  Grabel 
Glory  of  the  Marines — -March. 
Parade  of  the  Tinker  Toys . . . 


W.  C.  White 

Ki  wanians — March . 

Call  of  the  Clarions — March. 


Percy  Grainger 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry. , 
Shepherd’s  Hey— Morris  Dance. 


were  devoted  to  individual  training,  and 
then  the  orchestra  got  in  full  swing. 

Rehearsals  are  now  held  twice  weekly, 
once  under  the  direction  of  Frank  Karas 
and  once  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Alice. 
Members  are  from  the  third  grade  up. 
Twice  already  the  All  Saints  Orchestra 
has  played  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  Dis¬ 
trict  Music  Festival. 


Captlvator- March , 


Medley  for  a  Change? 


PLEASANT  RECOLLECTIONS 

Medley  of  Old  Time  Favorites 
Intro:  Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang’s  All  Here'. 
How  Do  You  Do?;  While  StrolBog  Thru  the 
Park  One  Day;  Johnny  Get  Your  Gun;  Polly 
WoUy  Doodle;  The  Old  Grey  Mare,  etc. 

Full  Band,  $2.00 


YANKEE  RHYTHM 

Novelty  Medley 

Intro:  Turkey  in  the  Straw — Largo, 

Dvorak:  Reuben,  Reuben;  Little  Brown  Jug; 
Chicken  Reel;  Oh,  Dem  Golden  Slippers;  She’ll 
Be  Cornin’  Round  the  Mountain;  'Tne  Man  on 
the  Flying  Trapeze;  O  Susanna! 

FuU  Band,  $2.00 


SONGS  FROM  THE  OLD  FOLKS 

Grand  Selection 

Intro:  Marching  Thru  Georgia;  Old  Black 
Joe;  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp;  'The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket;  Sweet  and  Low;  Mocking  Bird;  Ben 
Bolt;  Auld  Lang  Syne,  etc. 

FuU  Band,  $2.00 


VICTOR  HERBERT  FAVORITES 

From  the  Herbert  Operettas 
Intro:  March  of  the  Toys;  When  You’re 
Away;  I’m  Falling  in  Love  with  Someone; 
Gypsy  Love  Song;  Kiss  Me  Again;  Because 
You’re  You,  etc. 

FuU  Band.  $3.50 


rich  dark 
brown  with 
white,  make 

up  the  color  HjSf  ■”■1 

scheme  for  the  [  1 

uniforms. 

Here  are  pic- 
tured  Marjorie 
Fischer,  clari- 
netist  in  the 

George  Butter-  1 

B  o  u  s  a  •  M 

phone  player  in 
the  iiius- 

trating  both  the 
boys’  and  giris’ 
uniforms. 

At  Greensburg 
High  the  band 

earned  itself  a  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  tun¬ 
ing  bar,  and  it  is  inscribed  with  ali  the 
band  members’  namea  V.  Anthony  Vig- 
giano  is  director  of  music  at  Greensburg. 


Carl  Fischer 


COOPER  NEW 
SQUARE  YORK 

Kifflbell  Hall:  Chicago 


Bolton:  Metropolitan  Theater 


MACCAFERRI 

REEDS 

Six  Playable  Strengths 
1  to  6 


CLARKE’S 

TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Teaches  How  to  Play  SUde 
Tramboaa  Corraefiy. 

Pub.  by  Emaat  Oarka 

167  E.  89th  St. 

New  Yoii 

Bau  Peatpald  (or  BLfO 


EARN  MORE  MONEY  BY  KEEPING  UP-TO-DATE 

TTilt  book.  Uis  only  ons  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  will 
help  you.  A  bl|  book,  0x12.  74  Mzei.  240  studln  of 
Rbumbz  znd  modern  rhythms  for  inzre  drum:  Cubzn  tn- 
ttrumeoU  such  zi  Mzrzczi.  boneoi.  cIzTet  znd  sourd: 
ziM  zUidiM  for  Chinese  temple  blocks.  Fw  bsoisaerz. 
tsaeken.  srsftzzizaalz.  By  Simon  Stemtiurf  (Boeton 
Symphony  Orcbestrzl.  Formerly  Drum  QuezUon  Edi¬ 
tor  "Metronome."  Pries  $2.06.  Psstsas  I5e. 
RCVEUTION  PtIRLISHING  CO,  17  SI.  SN*Im  SI,  ■oMoo,  Mm 


Tuning  Bar  at  Washburn 

Band  members  up  at  Washburn,  Wis¬ 
consin,  are  tickled  pink  over  The  School 
Musician  B-flat  tuning  bar  they  have 
earned.  Spurred  on  by  Director  Morris 
Leonard,  it  was  not  long  before  Wash- 
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LookI 


Every  school  musician  needs  a  folding  music 
sfand.  Here  is  your  chance  fo  get  the  best 
there  is,  made  especially  for  us,  to  meet  exactly 
the  requirement  of  the  school  musician,  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  the  School  Musician. 
10  big  issues,  every  school  month  of  the  year 
— all  for  $1.00  including  the  stand. 

Your  director  wants  you  to  read  the  School 
Musician.  He  knows  you  need  a  good  folding 
music  stand.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  value  of  this  proposition,  ask  him. 

Make  up  a  group  order  in  your  school. 

Start  a  campaign  to  equip  every 
student  with  a  folding  music  stand 
— and  the  School  Musician.  Mail 
orders  to  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Do 
it  Todayl 


This  Fine  Foldins 
Music  Stand, 

All  metal.  Black  baked  enamel. 
Strong,  rigid.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

and  a 

Full  Year's  Subscription  to 

The  School  Musician 

All  for 


offer  may  be  withdrawn  at 
Don't  Delay  I 


any  time 


NOTICE:  Due  to  the 
postage,  orders  must  be 
for  not  less  than  six 
stands  to  be  shipped  in 
one  package  for  distri¬ 
bution  at  destination. 
For  single  orders  add 
lOc  extra  for  postage. 
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burn  musicians  soon  had  the  well-known 
fifteen  subs  stacked  up.  You  can  bet  your 
boots  that  the  Washburn  band  will  be 
well  in  tune  at  the  spring  contests. 


Twenty  Feet  Up 

And  over  goal  posts,  too.  That’s  what 
Jimmy  Camicia  of  Welch,  West  Virginia, 
can  do  with  his 
SCHOOL  MUSI- 

Jimmy  has 
twirling  for 

this 

he  was 

chosen 

the 

should  see 
him  when  he'h  up 
to  tricks  with  his 

a  SH 

in  the  ^ 

was 

Welch  High 
Is  now  seventeen 


years  _ 

has  the 

IHPH^PPIHIHI 

through  a  very 
successful  marching  season. 

And.  last  but  not  least,  Jimmy  can  do 
all  the  tricks  in  the  S.  M.  “How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton"  booklet.  Mr.  Carson  is  the 
director  at  Welch. 


Carthage,  Illinois 

Dorothy  Faulkner,  News  Reporter 
Director  Lester  S.  Munneke  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  “Finlandia”  will  be  the  se¬ 
lected  overture  to  be  played  by  the  Carth¬ 
age  H.  S.  Band  in  the  spring  contests 
Although  Carthage  is  a  Class  C  school, 
the  band  follows  an  unusual  custom  of 
playing  the  required  Class  A  overture  of 
the  previous  year  In  the  State  Contest. 

Last  year  the  band  played  “Riensi"  at 
the  State  Contest  and  placed  in  First 
Division.  Three  weeks  before  the  National 
Contest,  it  was  necessary  to  change  their 
selected  number  “Rienri”  to  “Light  Cav¬ 
alry."  At  the  National  they  placed  in  the 
Second  Division. 


Carthage  Tidbits 

Dorothy  Faulkner,  News  Reporter,  also 
informs  us  that  David  Byler,  principal 
cornetist  in  the  Carthage,  Illinois,  High 
School  Band  in  1931.  ’33,  and  ’33,  has 
been  selected  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Band. 

And  another  thing,  the  band  played  a 
concert  for  the  Hancock  County  Teachers 
Institute  on  February  7. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  a  county  music 
festival,  featuring  an  ail-county  orchestra 
and  chorus,  will  be  held  in  Carthage  on 
April  26. 


GODARD’S  IMPROVED 


BURCO  OIL 

SLIDE  6c  VALVE 

wili  solve  your  lubrication  problems  and 
assiire  you  of  no  trouble  in  that  respect 
during  the  coming  contests. 

Burco  Sax  Pads 

have  a  well  defined  edge,  a  flat  surfacs 
and  slightly  beveled  sides.  Exactly  the 
same  as  your  saxophone  keys  are  built. 
They  will  fit  perfectly. 

Ash  your  dealer  for  these  products. 

THE  BURNS  COMPANY 

2678  N.  Buffum  St.  Milwauk** 


All-Weither  Loose  Leaf  Baml 


Uuiie  Portfolio.  Simple  In 
deilsn.  well  cooitructed  from 
beet  materlali.  laminated  cloth 
board  back.  '  ' ' 


- - boldt  more  than 

hf-fi —  —  all  If  march  ilse  numberi. 

ill  mounted  on  the  mnilc  lyre 

without  corerlns  a  note,  guar- 
11p  a  I  antaed  to  give  long,  depeod- 

able  aerrlce  you  ha»e  right 
to  expect.  One  of  the  moat 
eoauomlcal  Inrettmenti  any 

band  can  make,  tavet  time 

and  protect!  the  mutlc.  Over 

300.000  lold.  At  neceitary  at  ihoei  for  marching. 
Plnlihed  In  four  different  colon:  black,  navy  blue, 
dark  red  and  ollve-drab.  See  your  mutlc  dealer 
or  write  ui  for  FREE  Iltenturs  and  quotation. 
itaUng  choice  of  color  and  number  of  toUoa  re¬ 
quired.  Don’t  delay,  do  It  today  I 

DWIGHT  W.  GODARD 

23  S.  Rivor  St.,  Aurors,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Eniertaining  the  Men> 

Music  which  helped  make  their  dinner 
taste  twice  as  good  was  presented  by  the 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  High  School  Clarinet 
Quartet  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  s 
men’s  dinner  at  the  Congregational 
Church  on  January  15.  The  clarinet  quar¬ 
tet  was  composed  of  William  Peterson 
Gladys  Zabilka,  Veva  Lohr,  and  Fred 
Wright 

(Note:  Don’t  think  that  because  the 
clarinet  quartet  played  during  the  din¬ 
ner  hour  that  they  missed  out  No,  sir, 
they  had  their  dinner  before  the  pef* 
formance.) 


VISIT  THE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  ON  PAGE  42 


“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  fox  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


For  a  National  Club 
•  Here  ia  a  letter  of  unusual  interest 
and  of  special  importance  to  band 
parents  throughout  the  country.  I  hope 
every  band  “mother,”  whether  of  a 
band  club  or  not,  will  read  it  and  try 
to  visualize  Just  what  the  fulfillment 
of  the  suggestion  made  could  accom¬ 
plish  for  the  betterment  of  school  mu¬ 
sic.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  offers 
its  unqualified  support  and  unlimited 
space  for  the  use  of  such  a  national 
club.  So  get  a  letter  off  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
rington  as  soon  as  you  can  and  tell 
him  just  what  you  think  of  his  plan. 
We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
Park  City  Boosters  Club  Constitution 
and  By-laws  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
this  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

For  the  past  five  years  our  High  School 
Band  under  the  excellent  leadership  of 
Director  Byron  D.  Jones  has  advanced 
from  a  rating  of  third  in  the  Utah  State 
Contest,  to  three  years’  consecutive  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  C  division  of  competition 
and  a  national  cup,  and  then  a  rating  of 
B  (very  good)  in  the  B  division  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Support  was  hardly  lacking  but  Park 
City  is  a  town  of  only  6,000  population 
and  the  problem  of  finance  was  serious. 

So  our  club  was  organised.  “The  Park 
City  High  School  Band  Boosters  Club” 
was  so  named  and  organised  so  as  to 
permit  any  person  who  is  interested  in  our 
Band  to  support  it  through  our  club.  A 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  year  is  charged 
for  dues,  and  all  other  funds  are  raised  by 
activities  and  contributions. 

All  effort  is  reserved  fcr  two  big  drives. 
First  the  membership  drive  in  September, 
and  then  a  bigger  drive  for  finance  in  the 
spring,  preceding  contests. 

Last  year  the  club  sponsored  a  “Big 
Broadcast”  Program  which  was  an  imi¬ 
tation  radio  broadcast  featuring  the  prom¬ 
inent  stars  of  radio.  The  proceeds  bought 
a  set  of  tympani  and  outfits  for  the  as¬ 
sistant  drum  majors.  Besides  this  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  have  been 
accomplished. 

Now  it  is  my  belief  that  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  would  support  various 
high  school  musical  activities  in  this 
manner  would  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  furtherance  of  music.  Organizations 
could  be  carried  on  through  this  column, 
patterned  after  the  government  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parents  and  Teachers  Association. 
Their  cooperation  could  be  solicited  inas¬ 
much  as  our  activities  would  be  centered 
on  musical  activity  while  theirs  is  a  much 
broader  program. 

Small  communities  with  small  bands  re¬ 
ceive  help  where  it  would  otherwise  be 
almost  impossible. 

A  fee  could  be  charged  that  would  be 
large  enough  to  permit  an  advance  to  the 
National  Club  of  a  percentage  of  the  dues 
collected.  With  this  money  the  interest 
of  music  could  be  furthered  immensely 
throughout  America. 

Do  I ‘receive  any  support?  Write  in 


immediately  and  let  us  get  a  good  start. 

Possibly  others  who  read  this  column 
will  be  interested.  Possibly  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  further  to  the  advantages  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organisation.  If  so  may  we  near 
from  you,  and  may  we  hear  from  the 
editor  regarding  the  feasibility  of  such 
plan  being  handled  by  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN? — Francia  T.  Harrington,  Park 
City.  Utah. 

•  •  • 

Columbia  City  Advises 

•  The  Band  Parents  Club  of  Columbia 
City,  Indiana,  cleared  S200  on  their  Hal¬ 
lowe’en  celebration.  The  parents  are  doing 
wonderful  work  down  there  for  their  band, 
and  supporting  their  director,  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  Johnston  who  is  himself  doing  a  tine 
job.  Columbia  City  has  a  Class  C  band, 
and  they  have  the  honor  to  have  placed 
in  Third  Division  last  year  at  the  Na¬ 
tional,  which  was  their  flist  National  Con¬ 
test  experience. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  Mrs.  Fred  Yontz:  “When 
our  Band  Parents  Club  was  organized 
early  last  spring,  the  task  of  uniforming 
the  band  and  financing  its  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  trips  seemed  a  stupendous  one.  Our 
membership  of  over  100  parents,  divided 
into  six  groups,  each  with  its  chairman, 
worked  untiringly  up  until  time  for  the 
National  Contest.  One  group  sponsored  a 
movie,  another  sold  chances  on  two  three- 
month  passes  to  the  theater,  another 
chances  on  a  quilt  donated  by  one  of  the 
band  mothers,  another  ‘Round  Robin’ 
card  parties,  another  asked  donations 
which  she  sewed  on  a  patchwork  apron,  j 
and  still  another  sold  homemade  popcorn 
balls. 

“Just  before  the  District  Contest  a  big 
band  cake  walk  was  given  in  which  all 
the  groups  participated  and  at  which  time 
the  quilt  on  which  one  of  the  groups  had 
sold  numbers  was  raffled  off. 

“Occasionally  during  the  winter  our  high 
school  band  gave  Sunday  concerts  at  the 
school  auditorium  from  which  a  liberal 
offering  was  always  received.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Johnston,  our  director,  was 
fortunate  in  securing  Bachman’s  Wood¬ 
wind  Quintet,  which  proved  a  rare  treat 
to  music  lovers.  One  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  plans  for  raising  money  proved  to  be 
a  tag  day  which  the  students  of  the  band 
sponsored  one  Saturday.  Cash  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  members  and  groups 
selling  the  most  tags. 

“As  a  final  windup  of  our  efforts  before 
the  National,  the  band  held  a  big  public 
rally  one  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  Court 
House  Square.  A  program  was  rendered 
by  the  concert  band  and  an  exhibition  drill 
given  by  the  marching  band  which 
brought  many  gifts  and  contributions  from 
our  fans. 

“After  the  District  and  State  Contests 
were  won,  everyone  was  naturaly  more 
eager  than  ever  to  see  our  band  go  to 
Des  Moines.  Many  of  our  band  parents - 
accompanied  the  band  on  these  delightfully 
educational  trips. 

“Each  child  using  a  school  instrument 
is  charged  $5  a  year  which  helps  to  defray 
expenses  for  repairs  and  reconditioning  of 
instruments.” — Mrs.  Fred  Yontz,  Columbia 
City,  Indiana. 


THIS. 


CLAR 


FOR. 


SCH0MOL 


MUSK 


HA! 


IANS 


eon  AA  ^  about  Swankl 

rnMWFTR  ©l•»»»ourl  Clezsl 

COMPLETE  Bov.  thiz  new  Cleri- 

net  by  Pedler  has 
more  sparkling,  daz- 
zling  beauty  than  the 
Diamond  Horse 
Shoe  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera;  and 
it  has  everything  to 
■HBm  back  it  up.  Tonel 

Volumel  Resonance 
from  top  to  bottom  I 
a 

Hat”  Clarinet.  See 
your  Pedler 

Dealer  or  for 

more  facts,  catalog, 
terms. 

This  instrument 
your 

noting  fifty  per  cent. 

HARRY  PEDLER  &  CO.  Inc. 

CusiombuiU  clarinets  and  flutes 

DEPT.  302,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 
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Good  Publicity 
Builds  a  Good  Band 


(CoMtiHued  from  page  0) 

for  the  entire  publicity  program.  The 
cost  of  that,  incidentaliy,  was  item¬ 
ized  as:  $6.50  for  band  picture  and  cut; 
$1.50  for  painted  thermometer;  $1.50 
for  mimeograph  stencils,  paper,  and 
signs.  The  total  campaign  cost  of 
$9.00  did  not  seem  unreasonable  for 
a  drive  that  had  resuscitated  a  dying 
band. 

“Though  the  Ripon  high  school 
band,”  Bandmaster  Clemens  E.  Lueck 
writes,  “is  now  firmly  reestablished, 
our  program  for  arousing  and  main¬ 
taining  community  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  has  Just  begun.  Our  experience 
seems  to  re-afflrm  an  old  truth.  If 
there  is  real  interest  in  a  school  pro¬ 
ject  it  will  not  be  dropped  regardless 
of  financial  strictures.  But  we  band¬ 
masters  must  assume  the  duty  of 
keeping  that  interest  in  our  program 
alive. 

“On  the  surface  of  things  it  may 
seem  as  if  we  have  simply  rebuilt  our 
band  at  Ripon,  with  the  parents,  as 
in  the  past  assuming  the  major  costs. 
There  is  more  to  it  than  that,  how¬ 
ever.  When  many  parents  have  a 
financial  stake  in  a  school  project 
they  form  a  strong  nucleus  of  protest 
wnen  essentials  are  threatened  by  an 
over-zealous  swinging  of  the  economy 
axe. 

“Moreover,  in  a  positive  role  they 
can  bring  pressure  to  bear  for  the 
active  and  adequate  support  of  worth¬ 
while  activities.  At  Ripon,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  board  of  education  immedi¬ 
ately  financed  the  purchase  of  lesson 
books  and  other  supplies  as  soon  as 
it  was  apparent  that  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  wanted  a  band.  It  follows  that 
we  shall  have  a  smoother  approach 
and  more  chances  for  success  when  we 
ask  for  the  outright  purchase  of  the 
more  expensive  instruments  that  par¬ 
ents  cannot  afford  to  buy.-  Further, 
my  academic  teaching  duties  have 
been  cut  once  more,  and  there  is  some 
indication  that  band  teaching  will  be 
placed  on  a  full  time  basis  soon. 

“You  may  be  interested  to  hear 
about  the  holding  power  of  a  new  band 
so  quickly  begun  in  a  wave  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  When  the  drive  ended  we  had 
a  membership  of  103.  Though  50  more 
were  ready  to  join  we  limited  the  en¬ 
rollment  because  we  were  handi¬ 
capped  for  lack  of  time,  adequate 
practice  space,  and  materials.  Two 
children  have  moved  out  of  town. 
Four  were  advised  to  drop.  Six 
dropped  out  on  their  own  volition.  At 
this  date  (Jan.  15)  we  have  91  boys 


Here’s  True  Cornet  Tone ! 


Genuine  rich,  mellow  cornet  tone  marks 
this  Elkhart  Model  55  C.  Easy  to  blow, 
even  in  highest  register,  accurate  scale, 
exceptionally  light,  fact  action.  Write 
for  details  of  free  trial  offer  on  any 
Elkhart  instrument  for  baud  or  or¬ 
chestra. 

Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co. 

303-A  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


FREE! 


Valuable  chart,  illustrating  and 
explaining  use  of  various  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  Suit¬ 
able  for  classroom  or  individual 
use.  Sent  free  to  instructors  or 
students,  on  request. 

NEW  Elkhart  Catalog,  showing 
complete  line  of  instruments. 
Write  now  for  your  copy  and 
details  of  free  trial  offer.  Men¬ 
tion  instrument. 


elkHary 


Tuning  Bar 


OIYL  you  one 
rehearsal  room 


This  sounding  bar  is  of  the  highest  quality  special  alloy  metal  of  which  the  rich 
sustained  tone  is  definitely  perfect  in  pitch  at  all  times.  The  rubber  sounding  ball 
eliminates  all  harshness  of  impact  when  struck  against  bar.  There  is  no  mallet  to 
lose  or  misplace — the  rubber  ball  is  merely  flipped  with  the  finger  to  produce  the 
tone.  Resonator  is  wood  finished  in  the  beautiful  new  silver  finish.  Bar  may  be 
used  horizontally  or  hung  on  the  wall  by  a  hanger  provided  for  that  purpose. 

for  Band  -  -  "A"  for  Orchestra 

Given,  postpaid,  with  15  yearly  subs  at  60c  each.  Only 
6  cents  a  month  for  lO  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times 
the  price.  Baridsmen!  Orchestriaru!  Get  this  NOW, 
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Thomas  Kennedy,  Tuba 

1934  National  First  Divisioner 
Palmyra,  New  York 


(Picfura  on 


9  THERE  WERE  four  First  Division 
winners  in  tha  1934  National  Tuba 
Solo  Contest,  and  Thomas  Kennedy 
the  Palmyra  High  School  Band  was 
these  honored  few. 

Thomas'  first  efforts  in  music  were 
on  the  piano,  and  not  to  his  liking 
either.  But  Dad  persisted,  and 
Thomas  followed  through. 

Then  about  three  years  ago,  when 
tha  Palmyra  High  School  Band  was 
organized,  Thomas  was  asked  to  take 
up  bass  in  tha  band.  But  there  were 
the  piano  lessons.  Finally  after  a  very 
persuasive  talk  with  his  Dad  and  a 
promise  to  be  faithful  to  practice  on 
the  bass,  he  was  allowed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  piano  and  start  lessons  on  an 
E-flat  bass,  which  was  furnished  by 
the  school. 

About  a  year  later  Thomas  wanted 
a  new  sousaphone  of  his  very  own. 


and  girls  actively  at  work  and  10  more 
will  be  added  within  a  few  weeks. 
These  represent  only  the  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  (grades  seven  to 
12).  The  effort  to  organize  the  lower 
grades  has  been  deferred  until  next 
fall. 

“To  keep  interest  alive  we  have 
already  given  our  first  concert  and 
are  now  finishing  a  contest  which  has 
stimulated  the  young  musicians  to 
practice  faithfully  at  home.  To  those 
who  have  made  the  most  progress 
since  December  we  are  giving  15 
prizes  which  range  from  a  free 
scholarship  of  one  quarter’s  tuition 
offered  by  the  department  of  music 
at  Ripon  college,  to  music  racks,  reeds, 
and  other  small  accessories.  *  Later  we 
shall  offer  prizes  for  those  with  the 


Cover) 

Affor  his  director  talked  things  over 
with  his  parents,  and  assured  them  of 
Thomas'  efforts  and  ability,  a  BB-flat 
sousaphone  was  ordered,  and  Thomas 
was  one  of  the  happiest  boys  in  the 
world. 

His  first  contest  experience  was  in 
1933  when  he  entered  the  Solo  Con¬ 
test,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
didn't  have  his  number  memorized, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Second  Division. 
In  1934  at  the  Sectional  Contest  he 
was  one  of  four  First  Division  win¬ 
ners  in  the  Sousaphone  Solo  Contest, 
and  in  the  State  Contest  was  the 
only  Hrst  Division  winner.  At  the 
National,  he  placed  in  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Thomas  is  a  senior  in  the  Palmyra 
High  School,  and  after  graduating  in 
June,  expects  to  continue  with  his 
music. 


best  tone  in  each  section.  In  April 
we  shall  have  a  solo  contest  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  annual  Wisconsin  band 
tournament.  All  of  these  and  other 
activities  will  he  given  adequate  pub¬ 
licity.  in  school  and  local  press. 

“The  generous  co-operation  from  the 
papers  of  the  community,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  three 
graduates  from  the  band,  all  combined 
to  secure  whatever  success  we  may 
have  achieved  to  date.  We  are  happy 
not  solely  because  a  large  band  is  being 
organized  but  principally  because  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  our  community  is  now 
much  more  favorably  inclined  to  sup¬ 
port  an  enlarged  and  permanent  in¬ 
strumental  music  program  for  the 
entire  school  system.” 


FAY  STRING  METHOD 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello  and  Bass 

Price  . $.75  ea. 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  with 
PIANO  ACCOMPANIMENT 
for  each  part  or  Ensemble. 
Price . $1.50 


FAY  BAND  METHOD 

Consistently  adopted  by  Schools 
throughout  country. 

14  Books  for  Brass,  Woodwind 
and  Percussion 


Price  . $.75  ea. 

TEACHER’S  MANUAL  . $1.50 


“TEMPO  DI  BALLO” 

by  Scarlatti 

Arranged  by  Arthur  Brandenburg 

For  3  CLARINETS, 

(3  CORNETS,  or  3  VIOLINS) 


Complete,  incl.  score . 75  ea. 

Separate  parts  . 15  ea. 


S.  A.  B.  “A  CAPPELLA 
CHORUSES” 

by  F.  I^inlan 

“THERE  BE  NONE  OF 
BEAUTY’S  DAUGHTERS” 

and 

“REQUIEM” 

(A  double  number  for  $.15) 


Send  for  examination  copies 

Music  Service 
Press 

111  E.  14th  St.,  New  Ywk 
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Island  Days 

The  sea  lies,  colored  like  a  turquoise, 
blue  and  still,  and  from  the  south  a  hand 
of  warm,  gray-purple  haze  steals  down 
on  the  horizon  like  an  encircling  arm 
about  the  happy  world.  The  lightest  film' 
encroaches  upon  the  sea,  only  made  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  shimmering  of  far-oS 
■sails.  A  kind  of  bloom,  inexpressibly 
lovely,  softens  over  the  white  canvas  of 
nearer  vessels,  like  a  delicate  veil.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  motion  of  these 
slender  schooners,  a  wondrous  grace,  as  < 
they  glide  before  a  gentle  wind,  slowly " 
bowing,  bending,  turning,  with  curving 
canvas  just  filled  with  the  breeze,  and 
shadows  falling  soft  from  sail  to  sail.  .  . . 
A  brooding  warmth  is  everywhere.  The 
sky  is  cloudless,  but  opaque — a  kind  of 
milky  effect  in  the  atmosphere,  through 
which  the  sun  Is  seen  as  through  smoked 
glass,  and  long  before  it  sets  one  can  bear 
to  look  at  the  crimson  ball  slow  sinking 
in  the  rich,  red  west ;  and  the  moon  is 
like  copper,  throwing  no  light  on  the 
water.  The  islanders  call  this  a  "smoky 
sou’wester."  Now  come  delicious  twi¬ 
lights,  with  silence  broken  only  by  mys¬ 
terious  murmurs  from  the  waves,  and 
sweet,  full  cries  from  the  sandpipers  flut¬ 
tering  about  their  nests  on  the  margin 
of  the  beaches — tender,  happy  notes  that 
thrill  the  balmy  air,  and  echo  softly  about 
the  silent,  moonlit  coves.  Sails  in  this 
twilight  atmosphere  gather  the  dusk 
within  their  folds;  if  the  warm  wind  Is 
blowing  softly,  there  is  enchantment  in 
the  sound  of  the  lazily-flapping  canvas 
and  in  the  long  creak  of  the  mast.  A 
human  voice  borne  through  this  breathing 
wind  comes  like  a  waft  of  music  faintly 
heard  across  the  water.  The  mornings 
now  are  exquisite,  the  delicate  flush  of 
the  sunrise  through  this  beautiful  haze  is 
Indescribable.  The  island  is  Indeed  like; 


Glen  GRAVS  Casa  Loma  Orchestra — 
playing  at  the  Colonnades,  Essex  House, 
New  York— ranks  at  the  verj^op  among  the 
finest  radio  and  dance  bands,  ^e  man  who  is 
largely  depended  on  for  the  rhythmic  swing  of 
the  Casa  Inmans  is  Anthony  Jos.  Briglia,  tight, 
shown  above  with  his  Leedysnareandwith  Glen 
Gray,  famous  sponsor  of  the  band.  On  Novem- 
betli,  1934,  Mr.  Briglia  wrote,  "I  use  a  Leedy 
snare  drum,  bass  drum  and  pedal.  Have  played 
Leedy  instruments  for  8  years.  They  are  the  best.” 

Leedy  Dnims  and  Mallet-pUyed  Instruments  have 
been  first  choice  of  the  finest  professionals  for  more 
than  3S  years.  Follow  their  example  and  let  Leedy's 
experience  help  you  to  greater  success.  Try  the  new 
models  now  at  your  music  dealer’s  store. 

LEEDY  MFG.  CO.,  303  LMdytld9.,llklMirt,lnd. 

in  BrIUnh  Ulan,  Salanr  Loodce,  Eds.—  ezcliwiTa  Laady  Acant 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 


Big, 112  page  book 
packed  with  interesting 
and  valuable  facts  for 
drummers,  73  photos 
of  famous  artists.  De¬ 
scribes  complete  line, 
with  many  amazing 
new  models  and  im¬ 
provements. 


PINZIL-MUELI 

Clarinet 


‘A  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,' 


so  freshly  green,  so  flower-strewn  and 
fragrant,  so  musical  with  birds  and  with 
the  continual  caressing  of  summer  waves. 
— From  "Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals,"  by 
Celia  Thaxter. 


Arranqe  for  a  trial  through 
your  dealer  or  write  us.^  ^ 

PENZEL,  MUELLER  t  Ca,/tfc. 

34HI  ‘SM?  STAIIT*  LONC ISLANP  CITY,N.V. 


Kind  Words 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine.  I 
have  enjoyed  it  very  much  during  the 
past  year,  for  you  certainly  have  wonder¬ 
ful  articles  on  the  different  instruments, 
especially  articles  on  the  violin  and  piano. 
— Mildred  Nelson,  Chicapo. 


SAXOPHONE 
and  CLARINET  PLAYERS, 


Dittincfiva  and  mslodiout  tonat 
are  achieved  by  the  uie  of  fho 
exclusive  features  of  the 


I  am  a  student  in  the  Fine  Arts  School 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  1 
enjoy  your  magazine  immensely.  You 
cover  a  multitude  of  subjects  with  a  great 
deal  of  clarity  and  information. — Theresa 
Huffman,  A'orinon,  Oklahoma. 


VIBRATOR  REED 


Ask  Your  Preferred  Dealer  or 


H.  CHIRON  CO.,  iHja  W.  4M  SUN.V.C. 


TEN  OtFfttftNT  NUMECNS 


Of  5TNEN0TN 
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SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BANDS 


Pattie  Dance  Band 

•  Vincent  Pattie,  946  Wbltby  Road, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  conducts  one 
of  tbe  best  organized  nine-piece  bigb 
achool  dance  bands  in  tbe  middle  west. 
All  of  tbe  boys  are  members  of  bigb 
school  bands,  and  the  dance  band  plays 
engagements  for  high  school  functions 


part  of  the  amount  they  are  paid  set 
aside  for  the  treasury.  For  instance,  if 
they  get  $50  for  a  Job  each  boy  gets  $5 
and  the  rest  is  used  to  buy  music  and 
other  things.  Almost  every  boy  in  the 
band  knows  something  about  arranging, 
although  the  director  and  the  first 
trumpet  man  do  most  of  it.  They  have 
two  hundred  numbers,  with  twenty-five 
special  arrangements. 


as  well  as  outside  parties.  They  have 
appeared  in  all  of  the  city’s  best  hotels, 
and  each  player  makes  five  or  six 
dollars  on  each  engagement. 

Here  is  the  personnel  and  instru¬ 
mentation  :  Sterling  Beck,  saxophone ; 
Edward  Stern,  saxophone ;  Ray  Oben- 
chain,  trumpet;  Harold  Lewis,  trumpet: 
Harry  Eidner,  trombone;  Bill  Hoffman, 
drums;  Harold  Fink,  piano;  Joe  Spundi- 
more,  bass;  and  Vincent  Pattie,  saxo¬ 
phone. 

The  boys  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old.  All  of  the  saxophone  play¬ 
ers  double.  The  tenor  sax  player  dou¬ 
bles  on  clarinet,  Pattie  doubles  on  clarinet 
and  tenor  sax,  and  the  third  sax  player 
doubles  on  clarinet  and  baritone  sax. 
When  they  take  a  Job,  there  is  a  certain 


Charles  City  Dances 

•  Below  is  a  picture  of  the  dance  band, 
sent  in  by  Robert  Br>-an,  which  was 
organized  last  fall  in  the  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  High  School.  The  orchestra  was 
organized  under  the  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Leo  Schula,  band  conduc¬ 
tor.  Only  members  of  the  band  and 
orchestra  are  eligible  to  play.  The 
orchestra  plays  for  all  school  dances  and 
for  other  programs  when  they  are 
wanted.  The  orchestra  recently  played 
for  a  benefit  dance  sponsored  by  the 
Band  Mothers  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  the  spring  contests. 

•  •  • 

Sand  ut  fha  picture  of  your  school  dance 
band.  Let  folks  know  what  you  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  dance  music  at  your  social 
gatherings.  Let's  hear  from  you  right  away. 


(M 

Miufiitium. 


STRING 

BASS 


■  When  it  snows,  and  when  it  blows, 
when  the  fire  goes  out,  and  the  band 
room  shivers,  “Al”  is  safe  and  happy, 
ready  to  play. 

This  All  Aluminum  String  Bass  is  the 
school  musician’s  best  friend,  because 
accidents  u'ill  happen,  and  “Al”  can  talce 
it.  Unaffected  by  heat,  cold,  or  moisture. 
Can’t  split,  warp,  crack,  check  or  unglue. 
Made  entirely  (except  fingerboard)  of 
Duraluminum,  electrically  welded,  and  so 
perfectly  concealed  under  imitation  wood 
finish  that  it  will  fool  even  you.  Has  a 
voice  as  sweet  and  melodic  as  a  symphony 
’cello,  and  “more  volume  than  a  pipe- 
organ".  It’s  just  a  wow. 

NEW  ABSOLUTE  WOOD-TONE 

The  absolute  wood-bass  tone  in  this  in¬ 
strument  has  been  achieved  within  the 
past  few  months  by  the  adoption  of  a  new 
acoustical  treatment  inside  the  shell.  This 
is  the  instrument  they  are  all  talking 
about.  Schools  everywhere  are  choosing 
it  for  tone. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory  offer 
to  schools.  No  obligation.  2 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 


394  CONN  BUIIOING 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Dubuque  Cools  Off 


To  look  at  these  ^ick-and-span  and 
cool-looking  musicians,  you  wouldn’t  think 
it  was  a  hundred  and-then-some  in  the 
shade.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa,  Senior  High  School  Band 


took  a  few  minutes’  time  out  to  have  their 
picture  snapped.  It  was  at  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Contest  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dubuque  High  is  a  Class  A  band  and 
placed  in  the  Third  Division  of  the  Play¬ 
ing  Contest. 


Overcoming  Faults 

{Continued  from  Page  16) 
patience  should  be  exercised  in  daily 
practice,  to  attain  this  goal.  This  will 
make  your  playing  a  great  deal  easier 
and  relieve  the  lips,  but,  of  course,  will 
not  eliminate  embouchure  difficulties. 

There  are  just  seven  combinations 
of  fingering  on  any '  three-valve  instru¬ 
ment.  Theg  are  open,  second  valve, 
first,  first  and  second,  second  and 
third,  and  all  three  valves.  All  other 
fingerings  are  repetitions  or  oyer 
tones.  Overtones  are  scientifically 
known  as  harmonics.  For  a  complete 
table  of  harmonics,  see  “Arban’s 
Complete  Method”  for  the  cornet  or 
any  three-valve  instrument. 

FALSE  or  ARTIFICIAL  FINGER- 
ING.  This  is  a  subject  that  must  be 
studied  carefully.  Good  judgment  must 
be  exercised  in  employing  false  finger¬ 
ing,  as  most  of  these  combinations  are 
out  of  tune,  and  must  be  used  only  in 
rapid  passages.  The  rule  of  natural 
fingering  must  be  violated  at  times, 
when  a  natural  fingering  produces  a 
tone  that  is  out  of  tune.  For  instance, 
fourth  line  D,  on  some  trumpets,  is 
flat,  and  by  using  the  first  and  third 
valves,  this  tone  can  be  played  in  tune, 
but  this  should  be  used  only  when  the 
natural  fingering  is  out  of  tune.  There 
are  many  such  instances  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  this  article,  but  if  the 
player  is  thoroughly  interested  in  play¬ 
ing  in  good  tune,  be  should  learn  all 
of  the  harmonics  or  over-tones  on  a 
three-valve  instrument  and  practice 
them  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

I  am  trying  to  give  you  just  a  prac¬ 
tical  insight  into  this  subject  for  every¬ 
day  use  in  band,  orchestra  or  solo 
playing,  but  in  order  to  understand 
this  subject  thoroughly,  a  serious 
study  of  acoustics  would  have  to  be 
made,  which  is  impossible  in  this  mag¬ 
azine  article.  I  advise  you  to  study 
the  table  of  harmonics  given  in  ‘‘Ar¬ 
ban’s  Complete  Method”  carefully  and 
slowly,  and  find  all  of  the  open  tones 
first,  then  work  down  from  each  open 
tone  and  find  the  parallel  of  artificial 
fingering,  using  the  seven  combina¬ 
tions.  This  will  help  you  in  fingering 
many  difficult  passages  with  more  ease, 
especially  in  trills  and  turns. 

I  have  tried  to  use  as  few  technical 
terms  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to 
make  this  article  as  practical  as  space 
would  permit,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  said  on  this  subject.  I  trust  it 
will  help  to  enlighten  the  young 
player. 

My  next  article  will  be  on  the  use 
of  the  tongue,  or  correct  articulation. 

(I  will  answer  all  questions  if  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  ac¬ 
companies  your  letter.) 


A  handsome  looking  instrument .  .  .  and  a  **8tandout”  performance 
.  .  .  two  factors  essential  to  the  success  of  every  musician  who 
plays  in  spotlight  roles. 


A  MARTINIS  CLEAR,  RICH 


WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR 
PLAYING 


No  leaks,  or  squeaks  ...  no  slightly  “oiT”  tones  can  be  tolerated  when  you’re 
on  an  important  job.  Every  key  must  cover  with  smooth  precision  .  .  .  every 
tone  must  be  clear  and  perfect.  That’s  why  more  and  more  musicians  are 
demanding  the  Imperial  Martin  Saxophone.  They  know  they  can  bank  on  a 
Martin’s  faultless  performance,  exceptional  tone  and, absolute  dependability. 

Try  one  of  these  fihe  instruments  at  your  Martin  Dealer  today. 

Write  for  new  interesting  booklet. 


dipRTin 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

DEPT  302.  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


A  Frank  Simon  was  unanlmoiuly  elected 
p^dent  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
jusoclation  at  the  annual  convention  held 
in  Cincinnati,  March  7  to  10.  Trom  every 
itandpoint  this,  the  Sixth  Annual,  was 
the  largest,  most  enthusiastic  and  most 
brilliant  of  all  ot  *he  conventions  to  date. 
The  registered  attenoo^-e  ran  well  over  a 
hundred,  which  is  as  near  to  a  hundred 
per  cent  "present”  as  could  possibly  be 
hoped  for. 

For  the  most  part  the  convention  held 
forth  at  the  Netherland-Plaza,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  hotels  on  the  American 
continent. 

Quite  the  most  brilliant  gem  in  the 
whole  event  this  year  was  the  visit  of 
Major  H.  E.  Adkins,  director  of  music  of 
the  Royal  Military  School  of  Music,  Knell- 
er  Hall,  Twickenham,  England,  and  the 
ranking  bandmaster  of  the  British  Army. 
Major  Adkins  came  as  a  guest  of  honor, 
arriving  a  day  late,  due  to  a  heavy  sea 
which  delayed  his  ship.  He  addressed  the 
assembly  on  the  history  of  Instniments, 
and  both  in  and  out  of  sessions  contrib¬ 
uted  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
exchanged  ideas  with  members  in  a  most 
edifying,  as  well  as  entertaining,  manner. 
The  social  events  he  literally  took  by 
storm,  quickly  winning  the  most  ex¬ 
hilarating  popularity  and  warm  friend¬ 
ship  by  his  enthusiastic  mannerisms,  his 
frankness,  wit,  and  sparkling  personal¬ 
ity.  He  was  enthusiastically  nominated 
an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  A.  B.  A. 

Other  officers  elected  to  work  with 
President  Simon  for  the  coming  year  are : 
for  vice-president,  Walter  M.  Smith ;  and 
for  secretary-treasurer,  Glenn  Cliffe 
Bainum.  Five  new  directors  are  Karl 
King,  A.  R.  McAllister,  “Colonel”  Austin 
A  Harding,  Lieutenant  Charles  Renter, 
and  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Gagnier.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  vice-presidents  was  reduced  from 
three  to  one,  and  of  directors  from  seven 
to  five,  this  being  a  return  to  the  original 
form  of  the  constitution. 

Ehigene  Goossens,  director  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  took  an  in¬ 
terested  and  active  part  in  the  convention. 
At  the  formal  banquet  Thursday  evening 
he  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  his  early 
experiences  as  a  bandmaster  during  the 
war.  At  the  annual  concert  Friday  night 
he  participated  as  one  of  the  guest  con¬ 
ductors  and  was  formally  presented  an 
Honorary  Life  Membership  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  an  honor  which  he  accepted  with 
great  feeling  and  deep  appreciation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  in 
these  two  slender  columns  the  blaze  of 
social  grandeur  that  formed  the  setting 
for  the  Cincinnati  convention.  It  started 
off  Thursday  noon  with  a  brilliant  lunch¬ 
eon  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Circle.  That  same  evening 
came  the  annual  A.  B.  A.  formal  banquet, 
given  by  Frank  Simon  and  the  Armco 
Band  and  Henry  Fillmore’s  Band  in  the 
Pavilion  Caprice  of  the  Netherland-Plaza. 
Most  of  Friday  was  given  over  to  re¬ 
hearsal,  with  a  buffet  luncheon  at  noon 
given  by  the  Cincinnati  Musicians  As¬ 
sociation.  And  the  annual  concert  in 
Music  Hall. Friday  night  will  probably 
never  be  duplicated  in  celebrity  splen¬ 
dor.  It  continued  for  four  hours,  intro¬ 
ducing  thirty-three  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  band  directors  in  the  world. 


The  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  gave 
the  Saturday  luncheon,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  concert  played  by  the 
conservatory  concert  band  of  which  Mr. 
Simon  is  the  director.  The  formal  dinner 
and  grand  ball  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Cincinnati  club  was  a  burst  of  splendor 
with  all  of  the  director  celebrities  spark¬ 
ling  with  the  gold  braid,  brilliant  color, 
and  military  impressiveness  of  their  full 
dress  uniforms.  Sunday’s  luncheon  was 
given  by  the  Oola  Khan  Grotto  Band,  and 
the  association  was  afterward  guests  at 
the  Sunday  afternoon  popular  concert  of 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  directed  by  Mr. 
Goossens. 

’The  weekly  Armco  Band  NBC  broad¬ 
cast  at  6  :30  Sunday  evening  was  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  convention  with  as 
many  celebrity  directors  as  possible 
squeezed  into  the  twenty-six  minutes  of 
actual  playing,  and  the  great  event  came 
to  a  close  at  the  Middletown  Elks’  Club, 
following  a  grand  concert,  by  the  Armco 
Band  at  Middletown. 

The  Cincinnati  Musicians  Association 
contributed  entirely  their  unresti-ained 
services  for  all  of  the  musical  events  of 
the  convention,  including  over  eleven 
hours’  almost  continuous  playing  in  re¬ 
hearsal  and  concert  on  Friday.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  gen¬ 
erous  action. 

One  of  the  nicest  gestures  of  love  and 
sincere  fellow^ip  that  came  out  of  the 
event  was  in  the  presentation  to  four 
worthy  members  of  gifts,  or  tokens  of  ap¬ 
preciation  for  unusual  service  rendered 
the  association.  Three  of  these  were  to 
FVank  Simon,  Elrnest  Glover,  and  Henry 
Fillmore  for  their  work  as  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  Committee,  and  one  to  Glenn 
Cliffe  Bainum,  for  his  continued  and 
efficient  service  as  secretary-treasurer. 

“Uncle”  Carl  Busch  kindly  presented 
his  invaluable  collection  of  old  and  his¬ 
toric  Instruments,  photographs,  and  ietters 
to  the  association.  The  property  is  to  be 
housed,  temporarily  at  least,  in  the  Music 
Building  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
the  care  of  “Colonel”  Harding. 

Many  of  the  fine  papers  that  were  read 
at  the  convention  will  be  published  in 
coming  issues  of  THE  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

Houston,  Texas,  is  the  locale  of  the 
next  A.  B.  A.  convention,  dates  to  be 
announced  later. 


It  was  voted  to  continue  the  practice 
of  giving  a  summer  camp  scholarship 
to  an  outstanding  high  school  bands¬ 
man  for  the  year  1935.  The  Ernest 
Williams  Band  and  Orchestra  Cami>  at 
Saugerties,  New  York,  was  again  se¬ 
lected  to  entertain  this  scholarship. 

•  •  • 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Robert 
Zupnik  of  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  was 
awarded  the  A.  B.  A.  scholarship  last 
year.  Robert  has  proven  a  very  worthy 
student  and  has  made  fine  progress.  He 
has  written  several  letters  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  the  benefits  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  bestowed  upon  him  will  bear 
much  fruit. 

Robert,  we  all  know,  was  the  only 
First  Division  winner  in  the  National 
Oboe  Contest  at  Des  Moines  last  spring. 


YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  THESE 


%mM6UL 
^BOOKS  ON 


DRUM 


-  A.  Moeller.  Only  complete  and  most  thoron^h 
treatlM  on  mdimental  snare  drumminiT  on  the  mar* 
ket.  Ideal  for  beginner,  the  **bible'*  of  the  adranced 
student.  Contains  all  rudiments  with  plenty  of  ex¬ 
planatory  texte  and  exercises,  and  the  famous  dram 
solos  of  camp  duty.  Scores  book  for  individual 
rudimenUl  contest  solos.  First  edition  sold  at  $5.  New 
revised  edition  Catalog  No.  $97  now  only  $2.  Postpaid. 


•  Li^wlg  Tympani  Instructor.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  elementary  instruction 
by  Otto  Kristufek  and  advanced  exercises  by  Joseph 
Zettalmen.  Covers  both  hand  and  pedal-tuned  tym¬ 
pani.  Instruction  on  tuning,  tone,  execution,  and 
practical  exercises  and  instruction  for  the  bejrinner 
and  advanced  pupil.  72  pages.  Only  modern,  complete 
book  on  the  market.  Catalog  No.  687.  Price  ^ 
Postpaid. 


•  Tips  from  a  Tapstor.  A  mine  of  information 
and  instruction  on  every  phase  of  drumming. 
.j-Features  all  the  best  “tips”  of  famous  professionals 
in  bands,  theater,  dance  orchestra,  and  symphony 
orchestra.  Many  instructive  articles,  modern  rhythms, 
specialties,  stunts,  trap  effects,  etc.  40  pages.  Catalog 
No.  693.  (Formerly  tl.)  Current  edition  now  50c. 


The  drummer’s  work  is  scarcely  worth 
while  without  the  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  these  books.  Send  now.  2238 


LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG 


I  3iSLiiMcW4ss,  N«UiiC*hiSto.CMcac«alH. 
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ACCORDION  I 

- 1 
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'  10  Pur 


^  If  you  want  to  be  really  popu> 
lar,  have  all  the  fun,  the  center  of 
attraction  everywhere.,  just  learn  to 
play  this  thrilling  instrument  from 
Italy.  A  complete  band  or  orchestra 
in  itself^  and  so  easy  to  learn  to  play. 
YouMl  master  this  easier  Soprani 
in  no  time,  and  you’ll  have  rem  fun 
from  the  start.  Don’t  delay.  Big 
future.  Mail  coupon  for  beautifully 
illustrated  literature.  No  obligation. 
Elasy  terms.  Write  today  sure.  » 

SOPRANI,  INC,,  Dapt.  322 
•30  S.  Wabash  Ava.  Chicago,  III. 


“NEW  LIGHT 

ON  MUSICAL  STRINGS” 

is  the  title  of  a  new  book  which 
will  be  mailed  FREE  upon 
request. 

V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 
BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers  of 

SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 


Mail  Coupon  Today 

Sure 

1  SOPRANI.  INC-  aaa 

1  MO  %9m  WpO— N  Av«..  Clilgago,  NU 

1  Withovt  obligating  me  in  any  way  pi 

1  me  eomplcte  inforatation  ah^nt  tne 
1  Accordion. 

1 

1 

MW  wad  1 
Sopraai  | 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j  Ciiy  _ 

1 

1 
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She  (at  concert)  :  “What’s  that  book 
the  conductor  keeps  looking  at?” 

He :  “That's  the  score  of  the  overture.” 

She :  “Oh.  really ;  who’s  winning?” 

— Arizona  Kitty-Kat. 

•  •  • 

“I  met  your  husband  for  the  first  time 
at  the  new  village  concert,”  said  Mrs. 
Betts  to  her  new  neighbor.  “He  struck 
me  as  being  a  man  of  rare  gifts.” 

Mrs.  Potts  sniffed.  "He  certainly  is!” 
she  replied.  “I’ve  had  only  three  pres¬ 
ents  from  him  since  we  were  married.” 

•  •  • 

“Is  that  painting  intended  to  be  a 
picture  of  a  sunset  or  a  sunrise?” 

“It  must  be  a  sunset.  I  knew  the 
artist  and  he  never  got  up  in  time  to 
see  a  sunrise.” 

•  •  • 

Even  his  best  friends  wouldn’t  tell 
him,  and  so  he  flunked  the  exam. 

•  •  • 

Electrician  (to  helper) — Hey,  Bill,  catch 
hold  of  two  of  those  wires. 

Bill— All  right. 

Electrician — Feel  anything? 

Bill— No. 

Electrician— Well,  it  must  be  the  other 
two.  Don’t  touch  them — there’s  two  thou- 
.oand  volts  in  them. 

•  •  • 

Prof. :  ( Pointing  to  a  wad  of  gum  on 
the  floor)  :  “Eleanor,  is  this  yours?” 

Eleanor :  “Not  at  all,  you  saw  it  first.” 

•  •  • 

Charles:  “I'll  give  you  a  nickel  for  a 
kiss.” 

Jane;  “No,  thank  you,  I  can  make  more 
money  taking  castor  oil.” 

•  •  • 

Old  Gentleman  (Bewildered  at  the  elab¬ 
orate  wedding)  :  “Are  you  the  bride¬ 
groom?” 

Young  Man:  “No  sir;  I  was  eliminated 
in  the  semi-finals.” 

•  •  • 

Bill:  “I  never  forget  anything  when  it 
is  once  in  my  head.” 

Jack : '  “Well,  old  man,  how  about  that 
|25  I  lent  you  some  time  back?” 

Bill :  “Of  course,  that’s  different.  I 
put  that  in  iny  pocket.” 

•  •  • 

Teacher :  “How  many  fingers  have 
you?” 

George :  “Ten.” 

Teacher:  “If  four  were  missing,  what 
would  you  have?” 

George :  “No  music  lessons.” 

•  •  • 

Suitor :  “I  would  like  to  marry  your 
daughter.” 

Business  Ma  n :  “Lieave  your  name  and 
address,  if  nothing  better  shows  up  I’ll 
notify,  you.” 

•  •  • 

Jack :  “No  1  didn’t  say  she  was  Dutch, 
I  said  she  was  a  wooden  shoe  girl.” 

Jean:  “Wooden  shoe,  how’s  that?” 

Jack :  “Oh,  wooden  shoe  buy  me  this, 
and  wooden  shoe  buy  me  that.” 


THE  BEST  IN 

BAND 

INSTRUMENTS 

For  those  who  are  looking 
for  bargains. 

Over  600  rebuilt  standard 
make  instruments  to  choose 
from. 

Every  instrument  has  been 
rebuilt  in  our  shop  and  car¬ 
ries  our  rebuilt  guarantee. 

These  may  be  obtained  on 
our 

RENTAL  PLAN 

As  well  «s  the  many  new  makes  of  new 
instruments  we  have  offered  school  mu¬ 
sicians  in  the  past.  Write  for  list  of 
rebuilt  instruments,  and  let  us  ship  you 
one  on  six  days'  approval. 

Lyons  Band  Instrument  Co. 

In  the  State-Lake  Building 

17  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago 

BE  READY 
for  that  Contest! 

When  your  turn  comes,  know  that 
your  high  notes  are  going  to  come 
out  round  and  clear  .  .  .  the  low 
ones  rich  and  deep. 

Do  as  thousands  of  others  are 
doing.  Snap  on  a  Cold  Crest  and 
play  that  solo  as  it  should  be 
played! 

Made  of  the  world’s  most  costly 
cane  (five  times  as  much  as  that 
used  in  many  other  reeds)  hy  the 
finest  reed  makers  in  France, 
Gold  Crests  mean  better  tone  . . . 
quicker  response  .  .  .  longer  life. 
Yet  Gold  Crests  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  reeds.  ^"f^eie** 
Insist  on  Gold  Crests  at  S>«c.ml 
your  dealer's,  or  write  I  I 
direct  today.  In  ten  I  I 
strengths.  Nos.  1  to  5^.  wt^tiTiti 

GOLD  CROWN  REED  COMPANY 

Mozart  Building,  102  East  Chestnut  Street 
Chicago 
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Indiana' 


Band  Inatrnmenta 

•  The  low  prico  and  hiah  quality 
of  "Indiana  instramenu,  Inolud* 
Inc  iill  braaa  Instrunientk  for  the 
band,  trombones,  cornets  and  trum* 
pets,  basses,  baritones  and  mello- 

g bones,  saxophones  and  clarinets; 

aye  enabled  many  schools  to 
quickly  orcanise  and  develop  fine 
banda  Our  band  orcanlsers  will 
be  clad  to  help  you.  Without  ob- 
Hcatlon  of  any  kind,  write  for  cat- 
aloe  nnd  succest  time  when  our 
band  orcanlser  may  call  with  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  details  of  our 
simple  weekly  payment  plan.  Write 
today  sure. 

Band  Organisation  Dept. 

IXDIAXA 

Band  Instrnment  Co. 

SubtUUaryo/  the  Martin  Band  Instrumant  Co. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


VIOLINS 


r  String  players !  Write 
the  old  reliable  house  of 
Lewis  for  latest  illustrated 
literature  and  price  lists 
of  all  stringed  instruments 
and  accessories.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  today  stating  instrument  you  play. 
You  wiU  be  very  much  interested  in 
what  the  postman  will  bring  you.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 

KINGi  Call  on  u*  for  Kina  band  inttn- 
mentt,  or  write  for  ipccial  oner. 

VEGAt  They  are  the  fineet  of  svitart 
and  mandoline.  Write  oa  for  information. 

Onr  40  ytnra’  experience  in  handling  and  re- 
Mi^r  riolina  ia  at  your  diapoaaU  without  ob- 
Bgation.  Write  ua  abmt  any  repair  work  or  ad- 
awe  about  new  or  old  violtna.  Take  advantage 
of  thia  aervice.  Aak  for  catalog  SSS. 

WM.  S.  LEWIS  &  SON 
207  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


When  you  Think  of  Oil  Think  of 

DALBEY’S  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  and  VALVE  OILS 

At  your  dealer’s,  2Sc,  by  mail  3Sc. 
There  ia  no  substitute  for  quality. 

Leaders;  Send  for  sample  parts  of  our 
band  publications. 

W.  R.  Dalbey  Music  Co.,  Omaha,  Nafar. 


This  Thing 

Called  Music 

(CoHttHued  from  page  7) 

you  well  to  study  carefully  the  plot 
of  this  opera  and  the  ingenious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  composer  molded  the 
several  themes  from  the  opera  into 
his  overture. 

Might  it  not  interest  you  to  know 
that  Franz  Schubert  never  experienced 
the  Joy  of  hearing  even  a  rehearsai  of 
his  glorious  Unfinished  Symphony? 
After  his  death, — he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-one, — many  of  his  finest 
compositions  were  baled  and  stuffed 
away  in  a  musty  cupboard  where  they 
remained  for  many  years  until  dis¬ 
covered  there  by  Sir  Arthur  Suilivan 
and  Sir  George  Grove.  What  a  loss  to 
the  musical  world  had  they  never  been 
found!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entire 
act  of  one  of  his  operas  (in  manu¬ 
script)  was  used  by  the  ignorant 
servant  of  a  friend  in  starting  a  fire. 

Schubert’s  premature  death  was  in¬ 
duced  by  privation  and  over-work.  ’Tho 
now  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  few  great  musical  geniuses,  he  suf¬ 
fered  much  contemptuous  treatment 
from  less-worthy  musicians  of  bis  day. 
And  great  musician  tho  he  was  he 
recognized  that  there  were  things  con¬ 
cerning  his  art  which  he  had  not  yet 
learned  and  only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  he  had  visited  Sechter,  a 
learned  contrapuntist  of  Vienna,  and 
arranged  to  take  lessons  in  counter¬ 
point. 

Sureiy,  a  study  of  the  life  of  such 
a  man  would  enable  us  to  see  his 
music  in  a  new  light — would  enable 
us  to  interpret  his  transcendently 
beautiful  melodies  with  a  giow  of 
understanding  admiration  which  we 
had  never  experienced  before.  Such  a 
study  of  the  lives  of  the  great  masters 
of  music  and  a  careful  analysis  of 
some  of  their  most  important  works 
wili  serve  to  instil  in  us  a  more  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  this  Art  of  Music 
which  we  are  endeavoring  to  practise, 
— it  will  not  only  so  stimulate  our 
minds  and  emotions  so  that  we  shall 
derive  much  greater  pleasure  from 
our  work  but  it  will  also  become  such 
a  stimulus  to  our  imagination  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  interpret  these 
compositions  with  greater  artistic 
,  fidelity. 

The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
Schubert  and  Boehm  should  serve  as 
a  beacon  light  to  those  of  us  who  now~ 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  their 
labors. 

A  mere  smattering  of  knowledge  is 
often  a  dangerous  thing.  A  wise  old 
philosopher  has  aptly  advised  that — 


East!  West! 
Hamels  Best! 

Prominent  New  YoA 
flute  player  questing  for 
superlative  flute  asks  ad¬ 
vice  of  leading  Euro¬ 
pean  flutists  only  to  be 
told;  ‘THERE’S  NOTH- 
ING  BETTER  THAN 
THE  HAYNES 
FLUTES  MADE  IN 
BOSTON,  U.  S.  A.  I 


HAYNES  STERLING  SIL¬ 
VER  FLUTES— PICCOLOS 
—CLARINETS 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY 
108  Mass.  Ave,,  Boston,  Maaa. 


Band  Instrument 
Bargains 

We  can  supply  you  with  practically 
any  make  instrument.  New  dis¬ 
continued  models  and  recondi¬ 
tioned,  second  hand  instruments. 
Write  for  prices  and  descriptions. 
They  are  real  bargains. 

P.  O.  Box— 297 
ELKHART  INDIANA 


/7|H 
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Olds 

MILITARY 

Cornet 

The  Olds  needs  no  superlative  praise. 
Every  professional  knows  this.  But  to 
the  student,  this  word  is  offered:  if  on 
instrument  is  worth  buying,  and  worth 
the  learning,  it  should  be  one  you 
should  want  to  proudly  carry  through 
the  years.  .  .  .  See  the  Olds  at  your 
local  dealer's.  Note  its  exquisite 
workmanship,  its  glistening  beauty, 
its  responsiveness,  its  tone  brilliance. 
.  .  .  Moderately  priced. 

CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

309  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago 


( 


HURCH- DYKE  MAI 

MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
TRAINING  SERIES 


Winning  enthusiastic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
Combines,  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
plajers  . . .  Books  I  and  II, 
progressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  SO  CENTS 
Smtd  for  copioa  om  approval. 


C.C.  Bl  RCH  ARD  &  CO. 

?2I  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON. MASS. 


WBCOfTKpce 


Made  of  finest  quality,  carefully  select¬ 
ed  Spanish  cane.  With  crescent  shaped 
edg^  and  a  sturdy  heart.  Finished, 
stamped  and  grad^  in  five  strengths. 

For  Details 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


"He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he 
knows  is  wise — follow  him;  he  who 
knows  and  knows  not  that  he  knows 
is  asleep — wake  him;  he  who  knows 
not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not  is 
simple — teach  him;  but  he  who  knows 
not  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not 
is  a  fool — shun  him.” 


'Way  Back  When 

It  was  in  March,  1924,  that  James  C. 
Harper  organised  the  Lienolr,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  High  School  Band,  then  made  up 
of  thirty  members.  The  Lenoir  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  d>)nated  the  instru¬ 
ments,  and  at  first  ha<l  their  doubts  as 
to  the  success  of  the  band,  fearing  the 
abuse  of  the  expensive  instruments  to 
say  nothing  of  the  irresponsibility  toward 
practice.  However,  the  boys  settled  down 
to  their  task  with  a  will  and  became 
devoted  to  the  cause.  ■ 

Now  the  band  participates  in  Class  A 
and  has  won  first  or  tied  for  first  place 
in  ail  State  Contests  from  1931  to  1934. 
•  •  • 

Two  No  Trump 

Or  maybe  double  pinochle,  such  may 
have  been  heard  at  the  benefit  ca'rd 
party  sponsored  by  the  Band  and  Orches¬ 
tra  Association  at  the  Hammond,  Indiana, 
High  School  on  January  18.  Pinochle, 
bridge,  and  bunco  were  played  (or 
fought?).  Besides  the  prises  for  the 
games,  a  door  prise  was  given. 

Tickets  were  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
proceeds  went  toward  new  band  uniforms. 
Mr.  Diercks  is  director  of  the  band  and 
orchestra. 

•  •  • 

Instruments  Need  Players 

Wanted  at  the  Yuma,  Arisona,  High 
School,  students  to  take  up  the  trombone, 
alto  horn,  piccolo,  trumpet,  baritone  sax, 
drums,  and  baritone  horn.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  band  members 
have  just  graduated,  the  band  is  sadly 
depleted.  Better  make  a  bee-line  to  the 
band  room  pronto  before  someone  else 
gets  your  favorite  Instrument. 


Wanted:  Sousaphoner 

.\t  the  Withrow  High  School,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  is  wanted  one  sousaphone 
player.  Four  of  the  members  of  the 
sousaphone  section  are  to  graduate  in  the 
spring,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  director, 
wants  to  get  some  prospects  lined  up 
now  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  step 
in  at  the  right  time. 

The  Tiger  Band  has  now  increased  to 
seventy-two  members,  ten  more  than 
there  were  last  year.  Also  three  trum¬ 
pets,  three  sousaphones,  one  baritone,  and 
one  field  drum  have  been  purchased,  be¬ 
sides  fourteen  new  uniforms. 


Are  You  In  Line? 

Tuning  their  way  merrily  to  the  coming 
spring  contests  with  S.  M.  Tuning  Bars 
are  the  instrumental  organizations  from 
Janesville.  Wisconsin;  Chester,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  and  Lost  Nation,  Iowa.  And  on 
the  twirl  we  have  Harrison  Tech,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  and  Amarillo,  Texas. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $93,000,000  worth  of  gold  In 
every  cubic  mile  of  ocean  water,  but  try 
and  get  It. 


Reed  Sections 

Ontor  the 

LYONS  ARISTOCRAT 
6RA0E0  REEOS 

A  Rood  of  Excollonce 

CLARINET  Ek—n  $1 J8  Dol,  SJI— IN 
ALTO  SAXOPHONE  2.N00L.  LN-N 
TENOR  SAXOPHONE  IM  Oil,  7JI—  51 

Qraded  mM,  nieeiuin,  ztlff 


LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

In  tiM  Mate-Lake  BulMing, 

17  Waal  Lake  ttraat,  CMaaga 


E 

DERU 

REEDS 

are  made  only 
from  fha  butt 
of  fha  cana. 
That  it  why 
they  produce  a 
marvelous  tone 
and  last  longer. 


Aaaortcd  in 
Five  Strengths 
Soft 

Soft  -  Medium 
Medium 
Medium  •  Stiff 
and  Stiff 

Packed  ten  reeda  to  a  box.  Price  by  box: 
Clarinet.  $1.40.  Saxophone.  Alto,  $2.40; 
Soprano,  $1.50;  Tenor  and  C  Melody,  $3.00; 
Barytone  and  Baaa,  $3.50. 
r.  Oarsi  tt  Ca..  XS«  W.  4Sn«  St..  M.T.  C. 


BUY  THE  BEST  REEDS 

. for  your  Muaical  Inatrumaat 


II 

II 

expebi”"”" 

REPAIRING 

OF  CLABINtTt,  FLUTtS,  OBOCt. 
BA$S00N$  AND  $AX0PH0NE$. 

F.  L.  KA8PAR  CO. 

Sncceetor  to  Goldbeck  ft  Co. 

•  $.  m^rnk  Axe..  Chlstea.  IN. 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 


brasses  Woodwtind* 
SkxophtMies  •  Percuuion 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HOUSE 

3M  Saatk  Wahaak  Ava.  CUeaffs 
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PETTIBONE 

^  UNIFORMS 

SCHTOL 
BANDS 
Union  Made 
Send  for  Catalog  362S 
Samples  and  Prices 
Most  Prize  winning 
bands  wear  uniforms 
made  by 

Ik  PettiboM  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Uniforms  and  Lodgt  Supplies 
Cincfainati.  Ohio 
Band  March  —  FREE 
"Pettibone  Compliments” 

AU  parts  available,  sent  free  on  request. 
State  number  of  eadi  part  wanted. 


Illastfvtul 

S  UNIFORMV 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
They  9iva  you  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Write  for 
Free  Catalog  and 
Cloth  Samples 
Mtaifears  N.  R.  A. 


KM  'tl<  Mil. VS 


UNIFORMS^, 


for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

la  kaspiBC  with  our  sUwaa — ''AbsT' 
In'i  Most  Procrtsalra  Uniform  Housa” 
— *•  Main  offor  for  tba  ltS4-SS 
Stuon.  Quality,  Taluo  and  Btylw 
and  aiclusivu  with  Cradd^l 
UrOBB  TOC  BUT— WBITBI 
Iw  on  NEW  1(84-15  CAPE 
rOU>EB  or  NEW  OENERAL 
BAND  CATALOO  41S-B.  Sk- 
cMft  Stylo  and  Quality — 

Ifidwau  Prlsas. 


CRADDOCK  COMPANY 

C  BAD  DOCK  BLOC  MAMSAS  CITY  MO. 


ANY  \ 

TV  MO*  i 


NEVER- BEFORE 


IN  A 
PORTABLE 


poRin-vox 

BRND  MMPlIf lEK 


H.  &.  A.  SELMER,  Inc.,  Dept.  3«. 

Bkhart,  IndUna. 

Sc^  me  non>oblinatins  detnik  of  the 
PORTA-VOX  10-day  free  trial  offer. 

Name _ _ _ 

Addrata _ _ _ _ 


Letters  and  News 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

Holzinger,  David  Heiberg.  'Cello: 
Bernard  Strnad,  Sylvia  Silverstein, 
Irene  Wehrs.  Bass:  Abe  Luboff,  Radie 
J..ah,  John  Green. 

e  e  a 

More  ln.and-About  News 
#  The  In-and-Ahout  Chicago  Super, 
visors  Cluh  lias  this  year  added  the 
formation  of  a  two-hundred  piece  con¬ 
cert  band  to  their  Spring  Festival 
program.  This  organization  will  com¬ 
bine  with  a  chorus  of  five  hundred 
voices  in  the  first  of  two  concerts  to 
be  presented  at  Orchestra  Hall  on 
Saturday,  March  30.  At  the  concert 
to  be  given  the  same  evening,  an 
orchestra  and  another  large  chorus 
will  be  heard,  bringing  the  number 
of  participants  to  a  total  of  about  fif¬ 
teen  hundred.  Robert  Lee  Osborn  is 
the  president  of  the  club  and  Hobart 
Sommers  is  festival  chairman. 

Capt.  John  H.  Barabash,  who  is  well 
known  for  his  development  of  the 
Harrison  Technical  High  School  Band, 
First  Division  winners  at  the  .National 
Contests  of  1933  and  1934,  has  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  band.  A  system 
of  try-outs  has  brought  forth  a  select 
personnel  and  the  band  shows  marked 
improvement  at  each  rehearsal.  Each 
section  is  receiving  careful  training 
by  a  staff  of  some  twenty  associate 
instructors,  each  of  whom  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  the  instrument  he  is  coach- 
Ing. 

The  program  to  be  presented  in¬ 
cludes: 

Symphony  in  B  fiat . Fauchet 

First  Movement 

March,  “The  Vanished  Army”. Alford 
Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry.... 

.  Grainger 

Parade  of  the  Tinker  Toys. . .  .Grabel 
Overture,  “1812”  . Tschaikowsky 

Word  has  just  been  received  that 
among  the  notables  attending  the 
concert  will  be  Mayor  Kelly  and  Sher¬ 
iff  Toman.  So  interested  is  the  Mayor 
in  the  progress  of  school  music  in 
Chicago  and  the  vicinity  that  he  has 
offered  to  donate  the  music  to  be  used 
which,  by  the  way,  will  amount  to 
nearly  one  thousand  separate  parts. 
•  •  • 

Dixie  Conlusf  Judges 
•  Here  is  the  latest  report  received 
from  Roy  M.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the 
Contest  Committee  for  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Dixie  Band  Contests  to  be  held 
in  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  June  6  to 
8,  inclusive.  He  informs  us  that  the 
judges  selected,  up  to  the  present 
time,  are  William  D.  Revelli,  Hobart, 
Indiana;  Carleton  Lee  Stewart,  Mason 
City,  Iowa;  and  Boh.  Makovsky,  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma. 


it 


NEW  DEAL 

in  Uniforms  for  yovir 
School  Band  or 
Drum  Corps 


II 


SMART.  NrfMtly  talkriS  U 
yaw  individual 


111  WMl,  fart  crtir.  dtMadakl* 
claths  tkat  kavt  baaa  tkaraudily 
raia-anrtad  ky  war  taartal  pra- 
cMt.  SI  yMTt  rt  «a«ri*a<a  plat 
tht  PMrt  ntdara  taiiariai  airtk- 
•dt— unilwBi  sbla  Iwadaaarftn 
far  tka  vary  finaat  appaarlai 
Khaal  kaadi  aad  druai  earaa 
all  avar  tka  canatry.  Caai- 
Plata  lina  af  capa.  puttaaa. 
balta.  apnlpaianl.  ata.  Saad 
taday  far  Malarial  aaMplat. 
illuatratad  atyla  baak  and 
Maat  attraeUva  priaaa. 

D.  KLEIN  &BR0., Inc. 

715  Arch  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tailan  af  dirtiactive.  sarvlaaabla  ualfarMt 
far  Schaal  Bands  and  DruM  Carpa  far  SI  yaart. 


SNAPPY! 

ATTRACTIVE! 

DURABLE! 

That's  an  Adelphia 
Uniform 

Lowest  Prices.  Best 
Workmanship 

Write  for  Samples  4  Price* 

iSbelpfiia  Unifotm  Co. 

INC 

Uniforma  of  Diatinction 
1113  Walnut  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Colorful 

and 

Distinctive 


For 

Your 

School 

Bend 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO 
I34S.  ELEVENTH  ST. 
PHILA.,  PA. 


CCDesigmlN  COLORS 

-in  cns'i  NEW 


-in  on't  NEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


Also  special  depitniiic  to 
embody  your  oem  ideaa. 
Catalog  (style  book)  and 
samidee  sent  free  to  proe- 
pective  purchaeers. 

Delfoulin  uniforms  used 
and  endorsed  by  such 
Bands  as  the  U.  of  I. 
Band,  the  largeet  school 
Band  in  the  world ;  the 
Joliet  H.  S.  Band,  four 
times  National  Cha 

Let  US  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 


DeMoulin  Bros.&  Co. 


IMl-UN  Bairth  Fa 


Greenville,  Illinois 
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ERNEJTWiiiiAMl 

^  JoiooL/Muric 


•  Specialuing  in  Band  or  Or- 
cbettral  traiianK.  Daily  re- 
bcaraalt.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certi6cate  coorte.  Pri- 
rate  Inatmction.  Theory. 
Coadoctinf,  Arraaciog. 
pUtinipiialied  faculty  iaclud- 
ing  Pwrre  Henrofte,  ooacert- 
niaatcr.  Metropolitaa  Opera 
Houae — V  i  o  I  i  a.  Solfeggio ; 
^  Mayhew  L.  Lake — Orcbe^a- 
CaMUIta  Airaagiag. 

For  further  infermatiou  oddrett 

fNE  KUSTUI.IU  OcM  tmrnt.  iMMn.  Nw  Tirt 


ATTENTION:  Clarinet  players  attention.  An¬ 
nouncing  the  publication  of  our  new  unique  solo 
collection  for  Bl:  clarinet  and  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  Arranged  in  the  modern  American  man- 
nn.  Yours  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Write  today. 
Xorthwest  Music  Co.,  Mankato  Minnesota. 


ATTENTION :  Tust  received  from  Press 

“Bridging  the  Gap,’’  a  new  band  book  compris¬ 
ing  complete  repertoire  for  First  Year  Bands,  by 
Irving  Cheyette  and  Charles  J.  Roberts.  Price 
$..10  per  hmk.  Carl  Fischer.  Inc..  306  S<mth 
Wabash,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE;  Alto  Saxuplioiie  $25.  (used)  Tenor 
Sax  $45.  Boehm  Bb  ( larinet  $24.50.  Bodoi 
Flute  (new)  $49.50.  Also  Deagan  Xyk>pliw 
and  Vibra-Harp,  Gibson  Guitar  at  low  price. 
Send  for  list.  Miller,  4J2  Broadway,  Camden, 
.Vew  Jersey. 


FOR  SALK:  C.  G.  Conn  Trombone,  gold  . 
$50.00.  Selmer  Alto  Saxophone,  gold  plated! 


ATTENTION :  “Recreation  Melodies” — the  fin¬ 
est  folio  of  horn  solos  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  on  the  American  market.  Hundreds  of 
copies  sold  weekly  to  school  musicians  and  brass 
teachers.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Published  by 
Northwest  Music  Co.,  Mankato,  Minnesota. 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Curmt  Puet 

S2.  39c 

We  Curry  u  Complete  Line  of  Muaieal 
Acceaaorlea 

Send  for  New  Bulletin 

GENERAL  MUSIOANS  SUPPLY  CO. 

IM  W.  4tnd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION:  Tust  off  the  Press;  GREF.T- 
ING  TO  LOWVILI.E  March  for  Band  by 
RALPH  HERRICK,  price  fiOc  per  copy.  Her¬ 
rick  Music  Co.,  Boston.  New  York. 


ATTENTION:  Special  offer  until  March  15. 
Will  smd  for  half  price  (regular  $2  the  pub¬ 
lished  interi^etations  of  the  1933  and  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Required  Numbers,  comprising  the  15  fa¬ 
vorite  hand  and  orchestra  numbers,  with  lists  of 
85  very  attractive  numbers  by  25  master  com¬ 
posers  and  33  selected  Sousa  marches — all  this 
for  one  dollar  postpaid.  “Stories  of  Favorite 
Overtures” — guide  to  25  standard  overtures  with 
biographies  of  their  16  composers — one  dollar 
postpaid.  Meltzer  Publications.  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd..  Chicago.  Ill. 


REEDS:  Oboe  and  English  Horn  reeds,  _ 

made  and  each  tested  to  give  best  results.  Easy 
blowing,  ready  to  play.  Truly  fine  reeds.  $.7$ 
each,  3  for  $2.00 — plus  old  tubes.  Russell  Saw¬ 
ders,  Elkhorn.  Wis. 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Bend  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

-UND  MUSIC  SKCUUSr 

1674  Browtwsjr  NEW  YORK 

Lmtoet  BuUotin  Sont  on  Roquoti 


ATTENTION:  Make  $100  or  more  for  your 
school  band,  orchestra  or  glee  club.  Provoi 
amazingly  successful.  Plans  worked  out  in  de¬ 
tail — easy,  practical — no  overhead.  25c  coin  « 
stamps.  Morris  Leonard  High  School,  Band  Di¬ 
rector,  Washburn,  Wisconsin. 


PLAY  HOT  SAXOPHONE:  Complete  course 
by  Thompson  the  master  teacher.  For  teacher 
or  pupil.  Get  this  successful  course  and  nlay 
modern  saxophone — $1.00  postpaid.  Caton  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  815  S.  Hill  Street.  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Calif. 


VIOLINS:  Francisco  Ruggeri  Violin  1698  per¬ 
fect  condition — $500.  Wonderful  tone.  Modando, 
300',4  W.  51st  Street.  New  York  City. 


UNIFORMS:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  C  oats, 
$3.00  each.  Caps  $1.00.  Military  Cadet  Uni¬ 
forms,  regulation  and  Legion  -style  Band  coats 
and  other  uniforms.  Bargain  FVices.  Circular 
free.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st  Street.  New  York 
City. 


“SALUTE  TO  ALABAMA” 
•nd  “SQUADS  RIGHT’ 

MARCHES 
Full  arrangements 
A.  D.  DAVENPORT  Puhliahor, 
Dwk  M.  Aliquippa,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Baritone  Sax.  C.  G.  Conn;  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned;  gold  lacquered;  complete 
in  new  case — $75.00.  W.  S.  Haynes  Wood 
Flute,  L.  P.  C.  $35.00,  A-1  condition  and  trial 
Louis  Plautz,  Elkhorn.  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALK:  Pan  American  metal  clarinet,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  in  fine  case.  $28.00.  One  Le- 
fevre  wood  clarinet  just  overhauled  at  factory; 
looks  and  plays  like  new — $35,00.  Alto  good 
Eb  clarinet  and  Bb  cornet.  B.  B.  Wyman,  207 
W.  Iowa.  Urbona.  111. 


®PIN8  FOR  MUSIC 
GLEE  CLUBS,  Etc. 

No.  C039  anaBMiad  in  any  color. 
Sdyar  Platad  .18  aach.  Gold  Platad  .2$, 
Starfinc  SOrar  J8.  Ralad  CaU  M. 
SESD  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
ARTISTIC  MEDAL  A  BADCE  CO. 
118-112  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


[RINGS-MUSIC  PINS'MEDALSil 


Far  Uaadi.  Orahaalrat,  A  no. 
■asital  Clabs.  This  KdBtw  /  1 
Rln,.  Stwlla,  $1.  Na  t  I 

50c.  Gaard  S5e.  RIas.  J 

10  K.  eald.  85.  Pla.  WU  X 
10  K.  Said.  81.50.  fA, 

Bnord  81.  Sand  Iw  ^ 

satalad  shavfad  moay  J 

atkw  dasiias.  V 

C  K.  GROUSE  CO.  $8  IfKa  Ava..  Narth  AttUbara,  Mats. 


REEDS:  Special  sale  now  on  Tom  Brown 

reeds  in  dozen  and  half  dozen  lots.  Vt  doz.  Clari¬ 
net  rei^s  $.65.  I  doz.  $1.25;  Vt  doz.  Alto  Sax 
reeds  $1.15,  1  doz.  $2.00;  Vi  doz.  Tenor  Sax 
reeds  $1.45.  1  doz.  $2.75:  54  doz.  Baritone  reeds 
$1.90.  1  doz.  $3.50.  Inquire  for  information 
about  a  complete  overhaul  of  your  old  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  new  goM  lacquer  finish.  Tncn 
Brown  Music  Co..  315  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chi- 
caq.i.  111. 


I  OBOE  REEDS:  1  will  make  your  reeds  like 
I  my  own  which  I  use  at  Cincinnati'  Symphony 

I  Orchestra.  I  guarantee  every  reed  perfect  as  to 
pitch,  easy  beautiful  tone — mounted  on  Loree 
Tubes.  $1.00  each.  6  for  $5.50.  Andre  Andraud. 
3500  Brentwood.  Cincinnati. 


REEDS:  Down  with  reed  costs!  20  Excellent 
Music  Bb  clarinet  reeds  $1.00.  First  grade  reeds 
imported  from  France.  I  sold  thousands  to  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  write  for  more.  D.  White. 
100  Park  Ave..  Port  Washington,  New  York. 


We  buy,  rent,  tell  and  ex¬ 
change  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  What 
have  you  got?  What  do  you  want?  Bodun  sye- 
tem  clarinet,  $12.50.  Silver  plated  tnunpw. 
$9.50.  Other  sensational  bargains.  Musical  la- 
E-chcnce.  wn-u..*  Indian;;. 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Hand  made;  cspe 
prepared  for  the  School  Bassoonist.  Pt?P“*  *2 
Contests  now  by  using  good  reeds.  Pvii*  U 
for  three  reeds,  postage  prepaid.  John  K  ftf 
reil,  3148-A  S-iuth  Grand  Blvd..  St.  Looia, 


BARGAINS  FOR  SALE:  Closing  out  new 
-2  Cv...— Ki— LI,.  Standard  sizes 

Silver  Plated  silver  Bells  $95.00  each.  Several 
American  made  long  model  Trumpets,  silver 
plated,  gold  bells.  $16.50  each — no  cases.  Other 
bargains.  These  instruments  are  brand  new 
and  only  slightly  shopworn.  Any  instrument 
shipped  C.  O.  iV  subject  to  6  days  trUL  C. 
Panle.  1336  Wnveland  Ave..  Chicago.  111. _ 


not  show  discoloration  from  instruments.  Black 
Broadcloth,  white  pearl  buttons  (used)  $2.00. 
Blazer  coats  $2.50.  A.  F.  M.  Regulation  Band 
coats  $2.50.  New  caps  $1.50.  Drum  Majors 
complete  outfits  $12.00.  Stamp  brings  lists — 


EXPERT  REPAIRS:  For  satisfaction  at  rei- 
sonable  prices,  send  your  hand  instrument  or 
violin  repairs  to  Whittle.  Large  and  efficieBi 
shops  manned  with  highly  experienced  men  and 
with  modern  tools.  Whittle  Music 
alias.  Texas. 


^  ^usaphone  like  new  $80.0b--a  bargain,  lin. 
Arvine  C.^^Kindinger,  SiO  N.  Thoman  Street, 


A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


35  WORDS  FOR  »1.00 


BARGAINS:  In  High  Type  Musical  Instr*. 
ments.  every  make,  new  and  used.  Lowest  nrices, 
vour  instrument  accepted  in  trade.  Conn  Soan- 


MUSICIANS  WANTED:  To  send  for  free  in 


formation  in  our  20  lesson  course  in  composition  ''hone  Bass  with  case,  mactically  iww,  $75.M. 
and  arrangements.  Highly  recommended  by  I  foou  Recording  Tuba  B^b_.foui^  pistons,  goM 


ana  arrannmenis.  nigniy  recommenaca  oy 
leading  publishers.  Easy  payment  plans.  We 
have  over  200  successful  students.  Ed.  Clien- 
nette,  DeKalb.  Illinois. 


THINK  OF  THIS 

You  can  attond  THE  WAINWRIGHT 
CAMPS  eiqht  weeks  and  three  days 
with  all  Camp  expenses  included  for 
only  $100.00. 

Study  Music.  Art,  Dramatics,  Academic 
Courses,  and  all  forms  of  Recreation. 
The  best  equipped  and  offer  more  than 
any  other  Camps  in  existence. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  WAINWRIGHT  CAMPS 

A.  K.  Germanson,  Business  Manager 

LaGranqe,  Indiana 


THREE  PLEADERS 

EACH^  ONE  A  PROVEN  SUCCESS 


wiu  WITH  A  KIN^ 


ndive  beauty  in  design 
:efg|  in  appearance 
nlficent  tone 
derful  intonation 
ponsive  and  easy 

ploy 


I  finish 

iKlading  Fr»n«h  |Q  jg 
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EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES 

Th«  STERLING  SILVER  BEUproducno 
b«lt«r  ton*,  b*ing  cl*ar*r,  richer,  mor* 
ratonont,  with  a  mor*  pleasing  quality. 
The  ton*  carries  farther  and  does  not  die 
out  as  quickly  os  it  does  on  a  Brass  Bell. 

KING  AAASTER  SCALE 
OF  PERFECTION— WONDERFUL  TONE 

Brass  Finish  with  Solid 
Sterling  Silver  Bell 

Hand  Burnished.  Includ*  _ 

ing  Gladstone  Cose  .  .  ^119 


THE  NEW  fftOdUi.  Hlodd  CORNET  NO.  2 

Comet  that  Won  the  Recognition  and  Endorsement  of  the  World’s  Foremost  Cornetists  and  Bandmasters 


BRASS  FINISH  $65 

*clusive  De  Luxe  Trombone  Cases 
crsred  with  Genuine  Leather,  Pelican  or 
Groined,  _  Regular  Cose  ^50 
. Velvet  Lined  lO 


THE  NEW 

LIBERTY  MODEL  TROMBONE 


THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD  TROMBONE 


Brass  Finish  with  Solid  Sterling 
Silver  Bell  ^  _ 

(Cotolog  No.  1456) 

Hand  Burnished . Price  » 

Wonderful  Slide  Action,  Marvelous  Tone, 
Perfection  in  Detail  and  Workmanship. 


Are  Backed  With  a  Written  Guarantee  Bond  and  Nearly  40  Years  of  Successful  Instrument  Making.  Only  By 
fial  Can  You  Learn  of  the  Superior  Qualities  of  a  King.  This  Trial  is  Free.  If  You  Do  Not  Now  Own  a  King,  Try  One. 


y/te  H.N. WHITE  Ca. 


KQIIs 


fiA/VD  INSTRUMENTS 

5225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I  hf  II.  >.  \L  hil.-  ( 


(  levflanii,  Ohi 


PLEASE  SEND  FREE  COPY  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  NO.  7. 
INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN . 


Wliile  saxophone  soloist  for  the  Philharmomc  Sym¬ 
phony  Society,  New  York  City,  with  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  Bruno  Walter,  Maurice  Decruck  thrilled  directors 
and  fellow  musicians,  as  well  as  the  public,  with  his 
perfect  rendering  of  unusually  difficult  solo  passages. 

Plaj'ing  solo  for  the  6rst  time  with  Toscanini,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  the  E>  alto  saxophone  solo  in  Moussorsky’s 
“Pictures  at  an  Exhibition”  with  such  superb  fidelity 
that  the  musicians  arose  en  masse  to  congratulate  him 
and  the  great  maestro  said  to  Scipione  Guidi,  then  con¬ 
cert  master: — “At  last  here  is  a  saxophonist  who  is  a 
perfect  musician  and  plays  in  tune  with  the  woodwinds.” 

M.  Decruck,  writes  us  on  November  15, 1934,  that  this 
performance  was  possible  only  because  of  the  new  Conn 
AHo  saxophone  which  he  was  then  giving  a  trial.  He8a>'s:— 

“From  that  time  on,  I  felt  unable  to  play  any  other  make. 

I  bought  an  alto,  tenor  and  baritone  besides  E>  and  B'? 
sopranos.  And  I  became  so  impressed  with  Conns  that  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  and  am  now  Conn  agent  for  all  France.  Conn 
nxophoncs  arc  wonderful  for  omiphony  and  are  also  unsurpassed  for 
radio  and  dance  work.  They  blend  perfectly  with  the  woodwinds  be¬ 
cause  of  their  accurate  pitch,  even  register  and  superior  tonal  qualities.' 


CAILLIET- PHILADELPHIA 


A  high  spot  in  the  1933-31  concert  programs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra— Leopold  Stokowski,  conductor— was  Debuas}’’t 
Rapsodie  for  Saxophone,  brilliantly  rendered  by  Lucien  Caillict, 
on  his  Conn  alto  saxophone.  CaiOiet  plays  first  saxophone  for 
this  fine  s}'mphony  with  which  be  has  been  associated  for  eighteen 
years.  He  says: — “MyCormaltosaxophonegri-esmeentireaatis- 
faction— enabling  me  to  produce  the  kmd  of  performance  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.”  October  5,  1934. 


WHEREVER  the  test  for  saxophones 
is  most  critical— in  symphony  work 
and  for  all  really  fine  performances 
under  exacting  directors~Conn  saxo¬ 
phones  ore  winning  highest  acclaim. 
Conn  instruments  of  every  kind  share 
this  record  of  permitting  the  most  per¬ 
fect  performance  of  modern  music.  Try 
a  new  model  at  your  Conn  dealer's 
store.  Or  write  for  free  book.  Mention 
instrument. 

C.6.C0NN,Ltd.,  342  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

mqDm 

ALL  CONN  TESTIMONIALS  ARE  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  VOLUNTARY  AND  GENUINE  EXPRESSIONS 
OF  OPINION  FOR  WHICH  NO  PAYMENT  OF  ANY  KIND  HAS  BEEN  OR  WILL  BE  AAADE 


Rollaod  Tapley’a  aaxopboDe  tolo  work  with  tha 


phony,  under  Kounevitaky,  won  a  glowing  tribak 


IVker,  fanuNiB  muaic  critic  of  the  Boston  Traimripk 


Uon  with  his  Conn  saxophone  of  “Pictures  at  aa 


Mouasorsky— RaveL  and  “Bolero”  by  RavcL  when  grisa 


performance  m  Boston,  brought  loud  acclaim.  Both 


been  recorded  by  Victor  and  are  inspiring  examples  of 
aibilities  in  quality  and  beauty  when  the  solo  parts  aia 
written  and  skillfully  executed  on  an  instrument  of  perfsst 
workmanship.  Mr.  Tapley  plays  first  saxophone  for  the 
phon)' in  all  numbers  calling  for  saxophones.  HeisaaaitiAtf: 
ble  talent  and  ability.  He  pbys  a  Conn  E>  alto  aaxophaasM 
October  3,  1934; — “The  Coim  saxophone  caimot  fail  Is  ■! 
artist.  It  permits  perfect  intonation,  plays  easily,  and 
quality  of  the  finest  human  voice.” 


GILLEHE  •  SAN  FRAN 


7 


L.  SCHALLER '  CHICAGO 

Leonard  Sehaller, first  nxophme  with  the  Chiean  Symphony , is 
achieving  a  fine  record  with  this  great  orchestra.  HeplaysaConn 
6M  alto  saxophone  and  writes  uson  August  13. 1934;— “Tuning  and 
tone  quality  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  symphony  playing. 
My  Conn  satisfies  all  requirements  alter  the  most  rigorous  tests. 


Playing  with  the  San  Francisoo  Symphony  (ABisifc 
—Mickey  Gillette  so  thrilled  the  audience  with  hwi*^ 
compelled  him  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  suite  aM 
the  orchestra  could  resume.  He  ^ys  a  Conn  alto 


